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Ir was remarked by an orator* of distinguished ability, when 
addressing an assembly of Pennsylvanians; “ If ever it be allow- 
able for men to give utterance to feelings of pride and exultation, 
in contemplating the character and achievements of their ances- 
tors, it may be permitted to us, who on this day would recall to 
public recollection, the virtues and sufferings of those by whom 
the foundations of this state were laid. ° e ° ° 
Some, like the first travelers in Florida, have wasted their lives in 
vain search for the fountains of immortality, others have embark- 
ed in crusades against the heathen, for the glory of God, and the 
acquisition of their lands; but the patriarchs of Pennsylvania, 
with a single eye to the welfare of their race, raised up their 
primitive settlement, as an asylum for the desolate and oppressed ; 
as a land of refuge, for virtuous and pious men, and of hope for a 
long posterity of freemen and christians.” 

Influenced by such a spirit,—a spirit which cherishes the mem- 
ory of the past, not from a desire merely to regard with feelings 
of self-complacency, the virtues of our fathers ; but which makes 
such memories the ground of an ennobling pride of ancestry, in 
all good minds the spur to perpetuate as well the recollection of 
their lofty virtues, as to render their influence eternal, we would 
dwell briefly on the characteristic qualities of the immortal foun- 
der of our native state. It is true, we can promise but little ort- 
ginal on this topic ; it would indeed be strange if the memory of 
a man, who attained the greatest ends by means then ridiculed 
and despised, but to which we looking back on the tide of events, 
and tracing its progress, must award, as the advocates of free prin- 
ciples, unqualified applause, was not embalmed and familiar in a 
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certain degree, to the hearts of all. But notwithstanding, we con- 
ceive nothing can be more purifying in its influence, in this day 
of feverish political excitement, when a recurrence to the funda- 
mental priueiples of our government, seems almost forcotien, than 
to turn aside at times, and drink of the ever-living freshness of 
that fountain from which streams break forth, diffusing gladness 
and plenty over the face of the land. Such an object, we believe 
cannot be better accomplished than in reviewing the course of one 
of the great fathers of our political faith. Another motive has 
suggested our undertaking, which we would advance with all be- 
coming deference. From what opportunity we have had of judg- 
ing, we fear that a proper appreciation of the subject of this no- 
tice, is not generally feltin New England. It may be that here, 
the lofty virtues of the puritans engross all the admiration with 
which the people look on “the days of eld,” or that a pride of 
aneestry regards with a sentiment akin to jealousy, the policy of a 
legislator, so different in every respect from that of their fathers, 
and which was so pre-eminently successful. However this may 
be, we shall quarrel with no one who is disposed to look with an 
eye of candor, on the deeds of his ancestors, and who turns not a 
deaf ear to the voice of history and truth. But we can never join 
in that shout of indiscriminate applause which every Plymouth 
oration re-echoes throughout the land of the puritans; still less 
can we approve of that spirit of implied depreciation of the foun- 
ders of other colonies, contained in those hosannas annually sung 
to the godlike fathers of New England. 

But we have wandered, from a sense of injustice,—fancied it 
may be, in regard to the spirit which prevails here on this sub- 
ject, firmly convinced as we are, that there were men who were 
pioneers in this wilderness, of abilities as transcendent, and of 
virtues as stern and ennobling as the renowned Pilgrim Fathers. 
Let us examine the character of one of these men, and judge for 
ourselves. 

‘lhe early life and course of William Penn, as showing the 
germs of those principles, which he carried out in after years so 
successfully, is fraught with instruction. Born of a family, the 
head of which was distinguished, both as a soldier and a civilian, 
having been vice-admiral of England, and commander-in-chief, un- 
der the Duke of York, in the Dutch war ; representative in Parlia- 
ment, and governor of one of the counties of lreland—William 
Penn was born heir alike to the fortunes and honors of his father, 
and endowed with a mind which needed but worldly selfishness 
to have perpetuated in the history of his country, the glory of that 
name, Which to those who estimate greatness, but as the reward 
of suecessful ambition, his father had rendered so illustrious. Of 
abilities which were ever more sterling and solid, than glittering 
and showy, he made rapid advances to maturity, and depth of 
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mind, by acquiring habits of profound reflection, which nurtured 
a desire keen to a fault of searching into the depths of moral and 
political science. With a mind thus trained, he was entered in 
his fifteenth year, at Oxford. Here, while yet a mere boy, an 
aristocrat by birth, in the midst of all those influences which 
temples dedicated to the hoary genius of the past could inspire, 
imbibing those ‘serene truths’ of the sages of antiquity, which 
would make man a creature of intellect merely, leaving his heart 
untouched, he openly avowed and maintained the principles of 
that ‘ straitest sect,’ then so despised and ridiculed—the Quakers, 

Before proceeding farther with a sketch of Penn's life, and tra- 
cing the progress of these principles in his mind, it will be well 
to examine somewhat into the peculiar doctrines of this people, 
as a correct understanding of their tendency will explain much, 
which to the eye of worldly wisdom, at least, would otherwise be 
incomprehensible. ‘Their precepts are not perhaps anomalous in 
their nature, yet their strict conformity with them, is in our esti- 
mation without a parallel, and we boldly pot to their effects, as 
the best proof of their benign influence. The Quakers are the 
advocates of what they consider a reformed christianity. Dh 
gusted with the wars and bloodshed, which have been occasioned 
by religious dissensions, and with the total departure from the 
spirit of genuine christianity which they engendered ; they sprang 
up a numerous body, in that age, so fruittul in religious sectaries 
of every kind, the time of the ascendency of the Rump parlia- 
ment. George k’ox was the father of the “ children of the im- 
ner light,” a man whose name should be remembered and treas- 
ured up in the heart of every lover of freedom of conscience, 
with those of Sidney, and Locke, and Hampden, and Milton, 
with all who have been the champions in struggling for the cause 
of truth against the oppression of physical force, or who have at- 
tempted to free it from the shackles which scholastic bigotry 
would throw around it. ‘he Quakers have stripped christianity 
of those meretricious adornments with which the ambition and pas- 
sions of men have defiled it, and robed it in the beauty and sim- 
plicity of love ; they have refined and purified the dross, while 
they have preserved the essence ; in short, they have carried out 
that grand principle which is the foundation of all genuine chiris- 
tianity, and all true philanthrophy, “ peace on earth and good will 
towards men.” ‘Their first and chief law, their cardinal doc- 
trine, upon which all their creed hangs, is the law of universal 
benevolence. ‘hey were no advocates of that sickly philanthro- 
py, which characterizes so many who dishonor their Master's 
name at the present day ; they not only knew their duty, but it 
was traced in their inmost sympathies in characters deep and in- 
eilaceable. ‘I'o them, 


‘« Love is heaven, and heaven is love,” 
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and to the influence of this sentiment, the wonderful success, and 
prosperity, which attended the early government of Pennsylva- 
nia is to be essentially attributed. 

These principles were adopted in their full force, by Penn, at 
an age when mankind generally have as little capacity to investi- 
gate, as inclination to pursue the more recondite questions of mor- 
al science, at a university, where non-conformity of any kind, 
more especially so wide an aberration from the track of establish- 
ed and well defined usage, was the brand of indelible disgrace ; 
yet so firm were his convictions, that no motive of worldly con- 
sideration could move him, and these principles became the rul- 
ing influence of his life. Expulsion, of course, followed; yet 
even the taunts and sneers of those who looked upon his tenets 
as the most absurd of all those absurdities, which religious license 
had begotten in the days of Cromwell, nor even the severity of 
his father, whom a continued persistence in the views of the Qua- 
kers, had excited against him to such a degree that he was finally 
driven from under the parental roof, could make him swerve from 
the faith which was enstamped on his heart. He belonged to no 
body of enthusiasts, whose numbers could command respect, or 
whose wealth and influence could silence the threatenings of pop- 
ular clamor. His undertaking was rendered still more perilous, 
as he had adopted principles, which involved not merely a differ- 
ence of opinion with existing creeds, but the power of which 
among their advocates, was held superior to the civil authority, 
when that authority, as was then uniformly the case, came into 
collision with that peculiar doctrine of the Quakers, which for- 
bade, under any circumstances, the use of carnal weapons. 

‘To one who looks at Christianity, not as it ought to be, the oi) 
poured on the raging ocean, which human passion has excited, 
but as it was in the days of Penn, the ill-concealed disguise of a 
base ambition for power ; the fact that a sect which maintained 
opinions so diametrically opposed to those which all others ac- 
knowledged, the principle that civil power was absolutely indis- 
pensable to the true exercise of religious faith—the fact that this 
sect found favor with none will not seem surprising. ‘They hence 
became obnoxious to the multitude, who seemed utterly con- 
founded with the —— and practice of such doctrines ; they 
were imprisoned, and persecuted with relentless fury, and Penn 
himself became a but for ridicule, and a by-word for scorn, re- 
garded as the most senseless, because the most visionary of fanat- 
ics, the colleague of a deluded and over-excited crowd of zealots, 
whose fanaticism would be as short lived, as its origin was insig- 
nificant and contemptible. The ostensible motive, which led to 
their persecution, shows the utter ignorance which the mass of the 
people were in, concerning their doctrines. ‘They were consid- 
ered as favoring indirectly a design for the re-establishment of the 
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church of Rome, and the parliament, jealous of any such attempt, 
were ready to adopt and act upon the general opinion of the peo- 
ple as to the real nature of what they considered a tissue of in- 
comprehensible absurdities. 

We must be pardoned for dwelling so long on the trials and 
perils of the Quakers, for we consider that their early history is 
that of the great champion, synonymous in every respect. //e 
bore persecution for opinion’s sake, with his followers; and the 
tale of their oppression is rendered still more important and in- 
structive, as the day of taunt and insult was the school in which 
they imbibed those lessons of forbearance and moderation towards 
their enemies, which distinguished them as the early colonists of 
Pennsylvania. As the world sprang out of chaos, at the com- 
mand of Omnipotence, and became governed by fixed and immu- 
table laws; so did rational liberty, in this instance, flow from 
intolerance, persecution, and bigotry, by calling into exercise the 
ennobling doctrines of the Quakers. In the midst of oppression, 
while the storm was yet raging over his devoted head, threatening 
every hour to make him a sacrifice, Penn framed that constitution 
of government for the colony, which the relentless spirit of his 
persecutors had determined him to found in North America, which 
has been the theme of universal commendation, alike for the bold 
novelty and equity of its principles, as well as for the splendid 
success which attended its administration. It is at this period of 
his life that we love to contemplate his character. As proprietary 
of the colony, he had the power of framing the laws; and, judg- 
ing from what we have yet seen of the man, we should be in- 
clined to infer that, from his knowledge of the degraded state of 
human nature, he would have been the advocate of a strong gov- 
ernment. But this was very far from being the case ; and it is 
certainly a proof of the most unbounded wisdom and foresight, 
that, without having seen the state of the country to which he 
was about to emigrate, and totally ignorant of the nature of the 
obstacles with which he should have to contcnd ; warned by the 
experience of the past, of the futility of untried expedients of gov- 
ernment, and having the example of all Christendom hitherto in 
favor of an established church, he should have boldly followed 
the dictates of truth and justice in his constitution, firmly con- 
vinced, that when they were rightly regarded, their immutable 
laws could not but result in the supreme good of the whole. His 
constitution is still more important, as having been the first truly 
republican form of government which had been promulgated in 
America. Pennsylvania is, with the exception of Georgia, the 
youngest of the “glorious thirteen ;” yet before she was settled, 
the distinguishing traits of monarchical institutions were visible 
in every colony, and in some the demon of religious fury gath- 
ered even more strength from an establishment, than in the mother 
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country itself. It was reserved for Penn, by the decrees of an 
inscrutable Providence, to plant those germs of religious tolera- 
tion which, under our present form of government, are our proud- 
est boast. No man could feel more sensibly than he did, the im- 
portance of a pure moral influence on government; in fact he 
declares that government is a part of religion, although he was 
very far from acknowledging that religion is a part of government. 
Let us ponder on that declaration, which made Pennsylvania what 
alone she was, of all the other colonies, before the revolution, the 
true home of the oppressed, the refuge of the persecuted for opin- 
ion’s sake all over the world! It is contained in the preamble to 
her first constitution: “All persons living in this province, who 
confess and acknowledge the one Almghity and Eternal God to 
be the Creator, Upholder, and Ruler of the world, and that hold 
themselves obliged in conscience, to live peaceably and justly in 
civil society, shall in no ways be molested, or prejudiced, for their 
religious persuasion, or practice in matters of faith and worship ; 
nor shall they be compelled at any time to frequent or maintain 
any religious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever.” 

And now we may be allowed to ask, in a moment of honest 
exultation, What nobler heritage can any human being leave to 
posterity, what more envious fame could he desire for himself, 
what better ground could he wish, for rendering that fame eter- 
nal, than having been the first who proclaimed and carried out 
the principles of universal toleration,—the corner-stone of every 
republican edifice, a principle at this day more deeply inwoven in 
the hearts of the people, than any other which their independ- 
ence has secured to them? Penn did not merely respect the opin- 
ions of those who differed from him in religious sentiment, but 
possessing, as he did, the supreme power, he had the magnanim- 
ity and justice to raise to a level of perfect equality with the body 
of the colonists, who were Quakers, non-conformists of every 
creed, from the despised and insulted Jew, to the proud and big- 
oted supporter of the church of Rome. 

The declaration of universal toleration contained in Penn's 
constitution, although doubtless its most important characteristic, 
was not the only feature which stamped him as a profound, ori- 
ginal, and enlightened legislator. In every essential respect its 
principles were broadly republican, and on the constitution of the 
United States are engrafted most of its prominent doctrines. 
Penn was in those days a giant among the colonists of the other 
states, a man of far-reaching mind, whose ideas of government 
were infinitely beyond the genius of the age in which he lived, 
yet never allowing his reason to be too deeply tinctured with the 
spirit of his burning enthusiasm for the welfare of his race. His 
zeal for free principles, is a subject of no little surprise when we 
reflect, that his mind had pondered deeply on the dark experience 
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of the past in regard to this subject, that he had consorted with 
those who were once republicans, but whose ardor in the cause 
had melted in the sunshine of royal favor, that he had found the 
mass always fickle, ready enough to give their assent to rational 
theories of government, yet equally unwilling to reduce them to 
sober practice. On the whole, when we look at the harmonious 
simplicity of his design, at the unknown field of legislation which 
he traversed without any guide, save that of a good conscience, 
at the continued endurance of his system and its perfect adapta- 
tion to the ends which he sought after, we cannot hesitate to pro- 
nounce him one of the greatest benefactors of his race, as well as 
one of the most profound and practical statesmen of whom history 
iutkes mention. 

We can but advert briefly to the reasons which induced Penn 
to found such a system of government. He lived at a time when 
one revolution had swept away the institutions of his native land, 
and another had re-established them ; when a time-hallowed sys- 
tem had been rooted up, and on its ruins a tyranny infinitely 
worse than the despotisin of Charles I. had been reared, when 
the advocates of true republicanism began almost to despair of 
the adaptation of its spirit to the present state of human nature. 
But Penn was one of the few of that Spartan band, who dared 
yet cherish the noble idea of man’s capacity for self government, 
When the selfishness of faction and the baseness of ambition, 
should no longer repress the lofty aspirations of the true lovers of 
mankind. Humane by nature and suffering, and legislating for 
a people whom the highest considerations of duty would in a 
measure free from the dangers that had hitherto been attendant 
on republican institutions, his humanity forced him to undertake, 
what his reason, aided only by experience, could never have done 
—the task of framing a system of popular government. 

On the effects of this system it is perhaps needless to enlarge. 
Its unchanging endurance is the best homily on its excellence. 
That decay, which is incident to all human institutions, was 
averted by the wise provisions of her law-giver from the prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania. The spirit which animated him, was 
transmitted with undiminished vigor to that posterity which en- 
joyed the privileges which his mighty genius had secured to 
them: his colony bore not his name only, but the impress of his 
spirit was visible in every development of her domestic policy. 
And should the day ever come when her foundations shall be 
submerged in the ocean of revolution, while there lives in man- 
kind a love of all that is purifying and ennobling in our nature, 
while there remains a just appreciation of supreme benevolence, 
while the tale of ‘the poor Indian’ can excite a generous throb of 
sympathy, and the finger of the philanthropist can point with a 
feeling of lofty pride at the treaty which was never to be broken 
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“while the trees grew and the waters ran to the great deep,” the 
memory of William Penn shall rise like the mountain top in the 
deluge, the signal of the triumph of humanity, and truth, and jus- 
tice, and the recollection of the “golden days of Pennsylvania,” 
shall nerve and direct the patriot statesman in his efforts for the 
amelioration of his race. J. 
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‘Tue last farewell is spoken 
In accents sad and low ; 
And quiv'ring lips betoken 
The depth of inward woe. 
When far amid the bright stranger land 
And the sunny clime thou shalt roam, 
Mem'ry shall turn with her magic wand 
Thy thoughts to thy once happy home. 


When night on the blue ocean 
Has hushed the waves to sleep, 
Thy bark with gentle motion 
Gilides o'er the surgeless deep ; 
And the stars are sparkling in the sky, 
The moon is on the silent sea; 
When fitfully breathes the night wind’s sigh, 
The slumbering billow's lullaby ; 


Ther. shalt thou feel, that round thee 
Are twining cords of love, 
And ties which erst have bound thee, 
Their sacred power shall prove. 
Thou canst not banish the thoughts of those 
Whom thou hast left alone to mourn ; 
Where'er thou rovest—till life shall close, 
They'll gently whisper of return. 


Oh! come when all is sadness, 
Thou only canst remove ; 
Come, turn our grief to gladness ,— 
Come, cheer us with thy love. 
There are anxious hearts, and deep drawn sighs, 
And the hours roll heavily on ; 
There are thoughts of gloom, and tearful eyes, 
Since their light—the loved one’s gone. 
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A TALE OF FEUDAL TIMES, 


“ Never thinke you, Fortune can beare the sway, 
Where Vertue's force can cause her to obay 


Reliques of Poe try. 


In all communities where custom has divided society into 
ranks, giving to each its honors and its employments, there are 
occasionally found men, among the lower orders, who, despising 
these artificial distinctions, rise by their own energy and talents 
to stations of dignity and trust. Conscious of a native superior- 
ity, they look with scorn upon individuals of the higher ranks, 
priding themselves upon wealth gained without labor, and hon- 
ors conferred without merit. Never was this feeling more gen- 
erally called into exercise, than in the days of chivalry. No 
youthful mind of generous mould, could fail to kindle at those 
tales of wild adventure, which the errant knight related upon his 
return from his wanderings. Heroic daring, joined with high- 
toned magnanimity, and these chastened and refined by pure and 
elevated sentiments of love, were some of the principles which it 
was the object of this institution to inculeate. ‘Thus the nobler 
feelings of our nature were called into lively action, and virtue 
met with her deserved reward, even in those rude and barba- 
rous times. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, England was di- 
vided into large estates, held by feudal lords. Each of these, 
acting in the capacity of a monarch in his own territory, kept 
near his person a large company of vassals, armed, and trained for 
war. Thus each baron held himself in readiness, not only to 
follow his sovereign with an honorable train, upon some grand 
and distant enterprise, but to sustain himself in those fierce con- 
flicts, which often broke out between neighboring clans. One of 
the most powerful of these barons, in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, was the Earl of Rothsay. He inhabited a castle 
in the north of England, standing amid rich fields, portioned out 
among a large body of liege vassals. ‘The Earl himself, strong 
in the number and affection of his retainers, occupied no mean 
place in the esteem of his sovereign, and was looked upon with 
a jealous eye by many an inferior baron. 

In a neat and quiet cottage, on the northern limit of the estate 
of Rothsay, lived Leofric, a vassal of the highest trust, who had 
received many marks of honor from the Earl, his master, for his 
zeal and loyalty. He had a son named Alfric, a youth of high 
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hope and promise, who had often attracted the Earl's notice, on 
his visits to the cottage. "The ease and elegance of his move- 
ments, his finely proportioned form, uniting at onee both beauty 
and streagth, the expression of ardor that always marked his 
eountenance, all CONS} ired to uwaken pride hh the learl’s bosom, ut 
the prospect of such a supporter of the honor of his house. At 
the age of twelve, he was taken from the cottage, to be in more 
immediate attendance upon his master at the castle. ‘Those 
strong traits of character which Rothsay had not failed to read in 
the face and demeanor of the child, now began to develop them- 
selves more strikingly with the expanding form of youth. Often 
would he linger around some group of mail-clad warriors, and 
listen with breathless interest to their tales of dangerous adven- 
ture, while across his countenance would flit each changing emo- 
tion, corresponding with the varying incidents of the story. He 
looked forward with eagerness to the time, when he might put off 
the habit of a mere domestic, and assume the dress and character 
of the cavalier. It was not that there was any thing consonant 
with the feelings of Alfric, in the cruelties and severities of war, 
that he thus panted for martial pursuits. In those days of feudal 
disorder, this was the only path by which the vassal could rise to 
distinction. He sought this only as the field where he might dis- 
play his superior powers, and gain the meed of honorable action. 
A tew years passed away, and his wishes were gratified. Roth- 
say beheld the same gallant soldier which he had anticipated. 
Whenever the Earl sallied forth to chastise the insolence of some 
neighboring baron, Alfric was always found in his train. His 
proud and noble bearing, united with generous courage, gained 
him the envy as well as the admiration of the more veteran war- 
riors., 

But it is time that we turn to another division of our story. 

Soon after Alfric was taken from the cottage into the service of 
the Iarl, he discovered that there was living at the castle a beau- 
tiful being, of nearly his own age. ‘This was Ina, the only 
daughter of Rothsay. He was never permitted to see her within 
the walls of the castle ; for so strong were the feelings of rank, 
that the vassal was allowed no familiar intercourse with the fam- 
ily of the lord. But she frequently crossed his path, in an eve- 
ning ramble, and he fain indulged the thought, that it was not 
always accidental. He often caught her eye from the window of 
her chamber, when in the performance of little duties on the do- 
main. 

Four or five years glided away, and their intimacy had never 
gone beyond a look, a blush, and a half-formed resolution on the 
part of each, to open their feelings to the other. In all her de- 
meanor, Ina never assumed an air of superiority. She seemed to 
forget the advantages of her birth, and to look upon Alfric as one 
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every way equal, yea, superior to herself. The honor of her fam- 
ily, and the fame of her beauty, drew to the house of Rothsay 
many a high-born suitor. But the youthful Alfric held a place 
in her affections, which lordly pride and sounding titles could not 
supersede. 

In the vicinity of the castle, was a plat of ground beautifully 
laid out, and replete with all the ornaments of an English garden. 
Broad and beautiful walks, bordered with shrubbery, and tlowers 
of every variety, swept through it in graceful curves, so fitted as 
to open new beauties upon the sight at every step, and regale the 
senses with a succession of pleasures. At the close of a beauti- 
ful day in summer, Alfric had stolen away into this garden, to 
spend a leisure hour in meditation. He was now fully sensible 
that [na was indulging a secret attachment for himself, and at such 
an hour, his mind would naturally turn upon this most interesting 
subject. He had dared to indulge the hope that Ina might one 
day be his. But he hoped with trembling. He knew that his 
master loved him; but he knew too the pride of rank, and the 
importance which was attached to birth. In this musing mood, 
the light sound of a footstep struck his ear. He raised his eyes, 
and Ina stood before him. A deep blush crimsoned her cheek, 
and her eyes fell upon the ground in maiden modesty. ‘The em- 
barrassment of Alfric was no less than hers. He, however, sum- 
moned resolution to speak: “ We have for a long time been no 
strangers to each other’s feelings, although we have never dared 
to give those feelings utterance. But I fear,’ continued he, “ that 
we are dreaming of bliss that can never be realized,—indulging 
hopes that must soon be blasted.” 

Ina did not comprehend his meaning, and asked an explana- 
tion. “ Have you never thought,” said Aliric, “ have you never 
thought of the immense, the almost impassable distance that sep- 
arates us? You the daughter of an earl, and I the son of a slave, 
unworthy even of a look from the child of my master.” “ But,” 
said she, half interrupting him, “I can allay your fears. I 
have often heard my father speak proudly of you. I know that 
he loves you almost to admiration. He tells our guests of your 
noble deeds, and thinks it an honor that you are one of our house.” 

“ Ah,” said Alfric, “he may be proud of me as his servant; he 
may love me as his vassal; but [ fear that he would never ac- 
knowledge me as his son!” This was an objection which had 
never before met the mind of Ina in its full force. So simple and 
artless was her nature, that she had always thought of this noble 
object of her affections as one who might without dilliculty be 
hers. But now she turned away in saduess and doubt. 

Although Alfric and Ina had indulged this secret attachment 
to each other for years, no suspicion of the fact had ever yet 
crossed the mind of Rothsay. At length the report began to be 
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whispered among the domestics, and not long after, was carried 
to the ears of the Earl. 

‘Summon the wretch to my presence,” exclaimed the enraged 
baron. ‘The order was quickly obeyed, and Alfric appeared be- 
fore him. ‘ Hast thou ever dared to address my daughter as a 
lover ?” 

Alfric confessed that words of love had passed between them. 
“ Audacious slave! Because I have bestowed upon thee a look 
of approbation, hast thou presumed to overstep thy rank, and as- 
pire to the honors of my house? Algar!” said he, addressing 
one of his servants, “see that he be confined to his apartment, till 
my cruelty can invent some punishment worthy of his inso- 
lence !” 

Alfric saw the storm of wrath that was gathering. He knew 
that any attempt to remonstrate or explain, would only in- 
crease the fury of the Earl’s passion. He retired, grieved and 
mortified. 

The day upon which this incident occurred, had been set apart 
for other and important purposes. The Earl of Rothsay had long 
watched with deep concern the growing influence and power of 
the house of Halfagar, a baron whose castle was situated a few 
leagues to the south. Mutual jealousies had for some time ran- 
kled in their bosoms, and little was wanting to lead to acts of 
open hostility. ‘That little was supplied by an injury inflicted on 
one of the Earl’s followers, by a company of vassals belonging 
to the house of Halfagar. Rothsay immediately declared his de- 
termination to avenge the insult, and this was the day set apart 
for that purpose. Alfric had looked forward to this event with 
high expectations. He hoped, by his conduct on this important 
occasion, to gain increased favor in the eyes of his lord, and thus 
gradually pave the way for the attainment of his wishes. 

The house of Halfagar was strong—his retainers were nu- 
merous and well trained. The enterprise of Rothsay, was there- 
fore fraught with no little danger. Alfric was aware of the Earl’s 
anxiety, and of his intention of leading out the entire train of his 
followers. For this reason he hoped, that as soon as the first gust 
of passion had subsided, Rothsay would summon him to attend 
the expedition—and delay the punishment until his return. He 
watched from his window with eager eye, the preparation for de- 
parture. Along the avenues, which conducted to the different 
parts of the estate, galloped in, one by one, the sturdy warriors, 
clad in their coats of burnished steel, and took their places with 
their companions, in the yard of the castle. Many were the in- 
quiries respecting the youthful hero, whose presence on such oc- 
casions, was the life of the party. At length the Earl appeared 
at the gate, mounted his steed, and was received by his vassals, 
with the customary marks of honor. He glanced for a moment 
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along the lines, and a look of pride came over his countenance as 
he surveyed the number, and the strength of his followers 

The train dashed proudly away. Alfrie listened to the loud 
rattling of the armor, and gazed upon the waving pennons, until 
they were lost in the distance. "Then for the first time awaking 
to the misery of his situation, he paced his apartment in all the 
agony of despair. ‘The lofty hopes which he had cherished from 
a child, were now to be blasted. His generous and noble nature 
was to be broken. His name was to be stricken from among the 
candidates for glory. ‘True, his aspirations had been high—but 
he felt a proud consciousness that no meanness had ever mingled 
with his thoughts. Something within whispered that he was 
worthy of all he had ever dared to hope for. "To be thus crushed 
by the wheel of circumstance, to be bowed down, and humbled 
by one whom accident alone had made his superior, was more 
than he could endure. The tears gushed from his eyes, and he 
gave way to all the bitterness of unavailing sorrow. 

In the midst of this paroxysm of grief, he heard the gentle 
sound of footsteps, along the castle hall. The bolt of his apart- 
ment tlew back, and Inaentered. The sight of her was like the 
bow of promise to his soul. ‘The storm of his passions subsided. 
“ My dear Alfric,” said she, “ we are at present tossed upon a sea 
of uncertainty, but we need not yet despair. T know my fa- 
ther’s disposition, and can testify to his strong feelings for you. 
He cannot sacrifice you without a struggle. He feels that his 
train this day is weak without your presence.” 

“Ina,” said he, “ were thy father’s heart as pure and as tender 
as thine, I might indeed hope. But how shall | regain his favor ¢ 
How shall I retrieve my fallen honor? Had 1 been permitted to 
share in the adventure of this day, | would have made one last, 
one mighty effort, to show myself worthy of his esteem. The 
thought of thee would have armed me with more than human 
weapons. But here I am left unnoticed, and the hour of action 
is hurrying past.” Again the tears started from his eyes. “ Al- 
fric,”’ said she, “ let me suggest a plan for your consideration. 
You know the strength of the contending parties—the contest 
will undoubtedly be severe. It is more than probable, that in the 
heat of the struggle, some exigency will occur, which will render 
your aid all-important. I have the keys of the castle and will 
conduct you to the outmost gate. 

Alfric was not long in the decision. He determined to follow 
the guidance of this lingering ray of hope, affording at least a 
happy alternative to despair. He armed himself carefully, and 
mounting his favorite steed, followed upon the track of Rothsay 
and his party. 

Meanwhile Halfagar was not unapprised of the approach of his 
rival. Every thing was in readiness for his reception. 
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The day was drawing to a close when Alfric ascending an em- 
inence, that overlooked the northern line of Halfagar’s estate, 
suddenly came in full view of the battle. The heavy shock of 
the chargers, the clashing of swords, and the shouts of the com- 
batants, were brought distinctly to his ear. 

The stirring spectacle awoke at once his native enthusiasm. 
He longed to mingle in the furious fray, and to share with his 
friends, victory or defeat. But prudence bade him forbear. He 
noted with a careful eye, each event of the struggle. Fora 
time, the strength of the parties seemed equal. At length Roth- 
say and his men began to yield. Halfagar, surrounded by a few 
of his trusty vassals, singled out the Earl as his victim, and rushed 
upon him with the fury of a tiger. The moment for Alfric had 
now come—a moment fraught with momentous consequences, 
He had nothing to lose, but every thing to gain. He stood like 
a despairing prisoner, before the open door of his dungeon, in the 
full prospect of freedom, if he have but the courage to win it. 
Man's strength lies not alone in his physical frame. Feelings 
and circumstances, at times impart to him a supernatural energy. 
A sense of justice, a consciousness of high desert, and the strong 
feelings of early love, all conspired to give the youthful limbs of 
Alfric, the firmness and power of a giant. He dashed into the 
contest, and the veteran warriors fell back in dismay before the 
arm of the stripling. A moment more, and Rothsay would have 
been in the power of his rival. Exhausted with effort, he could 
no longer hold out against the furious onset of his adversaries. 
But the timely arrival of Alfric changed the fortune of the day. 
Halfagar and his train were forced to seek their safety by a hasty 
retreat. ‘The party returned to the castle. After the evening re- 
past, Rothsay sent for Alfric to his apartment. The Earl rose to 
meet him as he entered, and with eyes suffused with tears, said, 
“My son! you have merited more than it is in my power to give 
you—you have preserved my life—you have saved my house 
from dishonor—Ina is yours.” 

Yale College. 


THE POWER OF AN EYE. 


Ort through my dreams there comes a spell, 
Too sweet, too bright for words to tell ! 

Oh! was it when the mother pressed 

Her child with fondness to her breast, 

And up to heaven sent her prayer 

For him, the object of her care— 

There stole a charm from that dark eye 

To rule fore’er his destiny ? 


. 
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Oft through my dreams there comes a spell, 
Too sweet, too bright for words to tell,— 
For oh! beneath that kindly glance 

Once sank the voung heart in a trance, 
And mystic realms cose on the brain, 

Too beautiful to be again ! 

With hill, and flood, and starry sky, 

And forms of witchery glancing by 


Of through my dreams there comes a spell, 
Too sweet, too bright for words to tell ! 
Life's freshness now forever o'er, 

Its harmless joys shall bloom no more ! 

But oh that spell bears far away 

To pleasures of a brighter day— 

Softens the heart, and brings the tear, 
Gushing from fountains deep and clear 





THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION AS CONNECTED WITH 
SCIENCE AND LITERATURE 


Ir has been said, that “except pain of body, and remorse of 
conscience, all our evils are imaginary.” With equal truth may 
it be said, that except sensual gratification, and the heart's ap- 
proval of our conduct, all our pleasures are imaginary. ‘To draw 
the line of demarkation between these, between the real and the 
fancied, might be a difficult task, and it is far from our design to 
attempt it. But setting aside “sensual bliss,” as it has been 
called, and the diviner joys of an approving conscience, there is 
still a numerous and distinct class of pleasures existing in the 
mind ; and these it is our present purpose to consider, not in all 
their relations and bearings, but simply in their connection with 
science and literature. 

And now whatever of holy affection, whatever of sensuality, 
or whatever of any kind of joy there may be in the mind of man, 
we regard one thing as certain ; viz. that the real pleasures of the 
imagination increase in exact proportion to the advancement of 
civilization and christian refinement. We may indeed be told 
that the untutored savage has a more active imagination than the 
votary of science ever possessed, amid the sacred groves of Aca- 
demus. But does that prove that his pleasures are more numerous, 
or more exalted and pure, than are enjoyed by others? Or is it 
not true, that his fancy oftener creates objects of terror rather than 
those on which the mind delights to dweli? ‘True, such “men 
may bless their stars, and call it luxury ;” but can the horoscope, 
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can adventitious fortune give such a charm to success, or such a 
relief to misfortune, as a knowledge of the connection between 
cause and effect affords? No, and nothing the more than this, 
can they experience superior joys in allowing the imagination to 
soar beyond the visible realities by which they are surrounded. 
But here are joys, here are pleasures for the refined, and they are 
those which our present inquiries concern, those in which, aside 
from our direct religious exercises, christian nations surpass the 
heathen, and those too which have grown with the growth, and 
strengthened with the strength of civilization and refinement. 
As we unfold the book of science, and fix our astonished gaze on 
unnumbered worlds, pursuing their course in perfect harmony 
along the circuit of the skies, 


“ Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us, is divine ;" 


or as we contemplate the wonders of geology, and read the 
history of this our sublunary sphere, for myriads of ages past, in 
shattered rocks and trees, in fossil shells, and bones, and other or- 
ganic remains of life, and things that were and are not, can we 
check the imagination in her flight, and say unto her, thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther? Or does she not, rather burst from 
the chains that would bind her down in the deep and dark cell of 
untutored intellect, and soar away to that eyrie of her thought, 
where she may truly enjoy “the feast of reason, and the flow of 
soul? Or if we examine the present and ordinary works of na- 
ture ; if we go abroad into the fields on a summer morning, and 
listen to the choral songsters of the groves, to the sighing of the 
breezes, or to the din of the waterfalls; if we admire the rich 
colors of the flowers, the living green of the hills, and the world 
of glories exposed to our view ; if we breathe the perfumes that 
are floating around us, or drink at the crystal springs of the moun- 
tains; do we not in all these things exult in the life and anima- 
tion which nature exhibits? Do we not joy in her joys, and smile 
in her smiles, in every thing that we see, or hear, or feel, or know, 
of things beneath, around, above us? And are not these joys 
purely intellectual ; joys too, which the uncivilized never know? 
True, the savage has an active imagination ; but of what pleas- 
ures is it the source? Is it a joy for him to people the bright orbs 
of heaven, and rocks, brooks, and trees, and all objects terrestrial, 
with living beings, gods even, whom he fears rather than re- 
spects? And yet we are told that the unlettered wild man of the 
woods possesses an imagination superior to ours. Strangely supe- 
rior this truly! ‘The sentiment is and must be false. ‘The un- 
enlightened man may, it is true, see some things distinctly ; but 
the range of his vision is narrow and contracted. Nota ray of 
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science, such as are so gloriously poured upon us, ever meets his 
eye. ‘To him there appears but little to awaken emotions of 
pleasure, little that is lofty and sublime, in the stars, 


‘* That shine, as if to mock 
The children of a mortal sire.”’ 


‘To him, the perfumes of 


“ The flowery May, who, from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose, 


lose half their fragrance. It is not 


* For him, the «pring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds.”’ 
It is not 
* For him, the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the morn.’ 


The mists of superstition, through which he views all that is 
sublime and grand in nature, create in his imagination, sources 
of fear and trembling; while ignorance veils the half of what is 
beautiful and lovely forever from his eyes. 

On the other hand, the man whose heart has been warmed with 
the light of knowledge and refinement, sees nothing in all that 
nature is, or does, to excite his fears; but all the objects above 
enumerated, and ten thousand others 


“In those bright fields where fairy Fancy dwells,’ 


conspire to enliven, exalt, and purify the soul. As he goes forth 
to study the open book of nature, his imaginations expands, while 


“ Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves unfelt attract him.” 


But enough of what és and has been in regard to scientific 
knowledge ; and now for a bird’s-eye glance at what it may be. 
“It may be,” says Gov. Everett, “that the laws of the material 
universe—gravitation itself, may be resolved into the intelligent 
action of the minds by which it is inhabited and controlled ; em- 
powered to this high function by the supreme intellect. [t may 
be that at some advanced stage of human science, the contempla- 
tive and pious genius will be enabled to lift the veil which now 
hangs between spirit and sense. An intense desire to pass this 
barrier, characterizes the boldest efforts of creative mind, in the 
present state of our knowledge. Should it ever be broken down 
—should mortal but living man ever penetrate that mysterious 
temple of the Infinite, in whose vestibule the purest offerings of 

VOU. m1. 43 
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the rapt soul have ever been made—philosophy, poetry, art, elo- 
quence, and music, will speak with new voices, and all that has 
hitherto charmed the taste, or satisfied the reason, er stirred the 
depths of the heart, will be as nursery tales.” Lofty and sub- 
lime as this conception is, yet who will say it cannot be? And 
here in the bright visions of the imagination, when such thoughts 
are kindling in the secret chambers of the soul, who does not feel 
his bosom thrill with pleasure,—a pleasure of that peculiar kind 
which we are now attempting to fix our thoughts upon,—a pleas- 
ure existing only in the mind, and yet as real as are any of the 
emotions of the heart. 

Thus far we have spoken of science ; and now, as we turn our 
attention from that to literature, we wish to look forward from its 
past and present condition, into the dim vista of the future, to see 
what it must be when the dreams of an Everett’s mind shall have 
become realities, and all that now charms, and satisfies, and stirs 
the soul, shall appear like a tale that is told. And here it may be 
well to divide our literature into three great classes, correspondent 
to the three divisions of our pleasures; those works which are 
purely religious, and involve only éruths, correspondent to our spir- 
itual joys; those which only tend to cherish the propensities of 
our nature, to our sensual gratifications; and those which are 
more properly works of the imagination and the taste, to intellec- 
tual enjoyment. With the first two we have, in this communi- 
cation, nothing to do; but our business is wholly with those 
branches which are disconnected, as far as may be, with either re- 
ligious or sensual pleasures. And of this class, poetry, the child 
of ease, the attendant of pleasure, the pioneer of civilization, and 
the guide to still greater degrees of refinement, is best suited to 
our purpose, in illustrating the intellectual signs of the times. 

And here, without attemy ting to trace it from age to age, and 
from era to era, we must be allowed to dissent altogether from the 
hackneyed ideas, that the most favorable time for poetry is “in 
the greener periods of nations,” and that those who are said to 
have entirely occupied the field have ever had a keener percep- 
tion of the beauties of nature, or of that which enkindles the true 
genius of poetry, than we may now enjoy. We do, indeed, ad- 
mit that too many rules dampen the ardor of genius, and that the 
generalizing and equalizing influences of education and social re- 
finement do tend to invest the poet with the trammels of fashion, 
and custom, and prejudice, and to render his sentiments often- 
times the mere echo of that which is transitory and fluctuating ; 
but we are not willing hence to admit that the productions of 
those who write in the iufancy of nations, are most worthy of 
admiration, nor that the mistaken and misshapen concey tions of 
untutored intellect are to be preferred to the productions of the 
educated and the refined. Were we to admit this, we might be 
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called upon to admit, upon the same principles of logic, that the 
hut and the wigwam, the weapons of war, and the domestic uten- 
sils of the savage, are superior to the productions of science and 
art, because, forsooth, the materials and implemeuts of workman- 
ship were such as unassisted nature afforded. But it is not so; 
and the poetry of unenlightened nations is not superior to what 
ours may be. As our knowledge increases, the field of our im- 
agery is enlarged, the materials of thought increase in number 
and interest, the circle of poetic language becomes wider and wi- 
der, and the elements of poetical conception and illustration be- 
come more and more prolific. 

Does any one, then, ask the reasons why the true poetic fire has 
burned so dimly of late?) We reply, (and our ideas on this 
point are not all original with us,) the reasons undoubtedly are, 
that we see the poet to be a person of the same habits and pur- 
suits, and under the same influences with ourselves ; that we re- 
gard him as a neighbor, acting, thinking, and feeling, just as we 
should expect ; so that we feel the less disposed to favor, encour- 
age, and admire. Buta greater reason we conceive to be, that 
we moderns attend too much to that class of ideas which are ad- 
dressed to the reason. We plunge at once into the depths of sci- 
entific research, and, engrossing all our attention with matters of 
fact, we leave the imagination to lose its beauty and vigor. "This 
we regard as our error; and yet it is an error which has been 
adopted as the foster-child of the lyceum system. And here we 
must be allowed to express our gratification that some societies 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge are beginning to turn their 
attention to subjects connected with the imagination and the taste. 
This we believe our pleasure and happiness demand; and we 
trust the day is not far distant, when these subjects shall assume 
amore important place in our literature, and when the true poetic 
genius shall be again pre-eminent. We have been told, that in 
times past, 

“ Things inanimate have moved, 
And, as with living words, have been informed, 
By magic numbers and persuasive sound :"’ 


and we cherish the hope that soon again the muse will come forth 
arrayed in beautiful apparel, to kindle up afresh the flame of po- 
esy, and to warm the heart of man with its influence. ‘Then 
will new and ever varying fields of enjoyment be opened before 
us, while 
* In the mystic dance the sisters glide along, 
To measured numbers of immortal song,” 


and our pleasures will be rich, and pure, and never failing. Of 
course, we do not speak of all poetry, nor of all imaginative 
works, but simply of those which tend to produce a pleasure 
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purely intellectual. There are fictitious works which are religious 
in their character and influence; but of these we have nothing 
to say. And there is a large class, too, whose tendency is only 
evil, and that continually ; and these we fearlessly and utterly 
condemn. 

But let us not be misunderstood. While we would not attempt 
to tell the joys of that pure, ethereal essence which we denomi- 
nate the soul, in contemplating its relations to the Creator and his 
works; and while we would not stop to scrutinize the nature of 
those inferior pleasures which our groveling minds are too prone 
to dwell upon; we would sull desire to take, as we have done, 
the intervening mean, in regard to these, and look through the 
medium of an unclouded imagination, into the worlds of lite and 
being beneath, around, and above us. And if it be ever right for 
mortal man to seek for pleasure on this side of heaven, we be- 
lieve it to be so here ; and, we believe the joys here found to be 
as far superior to all others born below, as the mind is superior to 
its clay tenement. 

And now, have we reason to believe that we shall ever possess 
a suflicient body of literature derived from, and answering to, this 
class of pleasures? ‘The change for the better, which has taken 
place in works of fiction within the few years past, is familiar to 
all; and the history and progress of literature in times that were, 
give us the same encouragement for the future, which we derive 
from the history and past advancement of science. 'The scope 
and powers of language are being wonderfully enlarged, as sci- 
ence opens to our sight new worlds of subjects on which to think 
and write, and new regions of enchantment for the imagination. 
The field of subjects possessed by the earlier poets was extremely 
narrow and limited, in comparison with ours ; and they, to make 
amends for this deficiency, placed the beauty of composition, in 
a great measure, in the variety of terms, and style of expression, 
for the same ideas.* Our field, instead of being thus confined to 


* To show the variety of terms sometimes used by the earlier poeta, to express 
one object, and their ambiguities of speech, we will quote from Rev. James Ber- 
esford’s preface to his translation of The Song of the Sun, one of an ancient collec- 
tion of Icelandic poems, called The Edda. Ina love song of the eleventh century, 
from which his quotation is made, he states that there are no less than one hundred 
and forty-seven designations of the simple creature called woman. 

“ Heigni eg hanni kringdan 

Hang a riupu tangar 

Grymnis sylgs agalga 

Gynnung bruar linna.” 
Translated thus: ‘ I hang the round, beaten, gaping snake on the end of the bridge 
of the mountain bird, at the gallows of Odin's shield.’ For the solution of this 
serious riddle, the distracted reader is to learn, that the round, guping, beaten snake 
in aring ; a snake with his tail received into his gaping mouth representing a cit- 
cle; and the metal of which the ring is formed having been beaten into rotundity. 
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the propensities of our nature, and the objects immediately around 
us, knows no definite limit in the worlds either of mind or of 
matter. 

Let, then, our fanciful poets follow where knowledge leads the 
way ; let them soar in the regions of thought which she opens 
before them ; let them go with her into the deep recesses of the 
human heart; and then may they be able not only to paint unto 
us the varied forms and vicissitudes of the material world, but 
they will also become the portrayers of man’s essential and uni- 
versal nature, and not be like many of the ancient poets, so 
closely limited in their views; not like Byron, “ who,” in the 
words of another, “ stands in the crowd, though aloof and alone, 
but yet among the crowd, if not of them, and pours, through the 
focus of some single passion, the burning and concentrated teel- 
ings of his own individual bosom.” And thus, too, let our prose 
writers, while they do not forget that our happiness depends much 
on the amount of true knowledge we possess, let them also re- 
member that the imagination must give a zest to our enjoyment, 
or rather, that our enjoyment must exist iv the imagination. 
While they look forward to the time when “ we may lift the veil 
which now hangs between spirit and sense,” let them employ 
their minds to promote that purity of imagination and sentiment, 
which shall prepare the soul for the rapturous enjoyment of those 
scenes which the lifting of the veil may expose to our view. 
Let them remember that literature must enlighten the mind, be- 
fore the natural sciences can kindle within it a living ardor; that 
this must bring out and analyze the thoughts, before those can 
raise the emotions here produced to heaven ; that this gives birth 
to intellectual pleasure, while those clothe the joys which this 
produces with the realities of communion with God. 

And now, is there one who cannot feel that there is in real po- 
etry, and in works that are purely imaginative and chaste, themes 
for a variety of pleasures inferior to none but the joys of the spirit- 
ually blessed? Is there one who cannot give to eagle-thought 
the wing, and soar away into that now dim and shadowy region, 
upon whose nearest confines alone the concentrated wisdom of 
The bridge of the mountain bird, or faleon, is the hand ; that is, the part on which 
the bird is received by the fuleoner ; and the end of that bridge is the finger. The 
gallows of Odin’s shield is the arm, i. e., the limb on which the shield is hung 
The thought, then, when stripped naked from the cumbrous disguise in whieh it 
has been so carefully muffled by its parent, is found to be, really, no bigger nor 
more beautiful than this: / put a ring on my finger. 

Again, Mr. Beresford informs us that the word hof, signifying « horse's hoof, de- 
notes, likewise, both decency and understanding. To express either of these latter 
ideas, the wily poet would use, not the word hof itself, which, being common to 
the three senses might be taken right, but some one or more of the numerous par- 
aphrastical appellations of a horse's hoof. 
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ages has yet been able to shed but a few faint glimmerings of 
uncertain light, which the tongue fails to represent, only as the 
oceasional and distant glimpses of a path that leads onward, and 
onward, and onward, forever? If there be such an one—if there 
be one who ean not rise and regale his mental vision on scenes 
which must forever baffle every attempt at description, to him 
we would say, the feast of life was never spread for you. But 
to those who are able to soar with the imaginative Everett, in his 
hold flizhts, we would say, the Elysian fields are spread out before 
you, in green and living verdure. Go, in the love of poetry and 
of song, and enjoy the pleasures of a refined taste and imagina- 
tion. Go, and while you revel there amid the deep things of na- 
ture, and are inspired with the prospects of a future world, go, 
and leave the stupid dolt “who has no music in his soul,” to 
plod along his lonesome, weary way, until his dying words (as in 
the tale) are “something that we could na’ weel mak out about 
a dipped candle being good enough to see to dee wi’.” 


——N, —N, 


THE OLD PINE. 


)' let it stand, as it hath stood, 
Its giant arms thrown up on high, 
The stately monarch of the wood, 
When howling tempests sweep the sky ! 
A thousand years have circled round, 
Sinee lightning's flash, and pelting storm, 
First seathed and rent its iron form,— 
And would ye hew it down ? 


No: let it tower above the wood, 
A hoary relic of the past ; 
As when beneath the savage stood, 
And loudly yell'd upon the blast! 
A beacon on the heaven's brow, 
When morning ray played round its head, 
Tinging each bough with golden red ; 
And would ye fall it now ? 


O' rather kindle up the flame 
About its worn and crumbling root,— 
High let it run along its frame, 
And through its topmost branches shoot, 
Until it blaze amid the night, 
And light afar the waving wood, 
Scatter its embers wide abroad ,— 
Then fade its glory from the sight ' 





THE SUPREMACY OF LAW. 


Law isa rule of conduct prescribed by supreme authority to its 
subjects. Whether that authority be the will of a monarch, the 
will of the people, or of any particular part of them, or the com- 
mand of God, the definition of law remains the same. They, 
however, who seek its origin in the wants of man in his social 
state, though tracing the stream far back, stop short of the foun- 
tain. ‘They reach only the origin of codes of laws ; but the prin- 
ciples which pervade those codes, and on which they are based, 
are inherent in man’s nature, and derive their existence imme- 
diately from the great Governor of the universe. Possessed of 
supreme power, himself all-uncontrolled, He has been pleased to 
establish a law for the guidance of his own conduct towards his 
creatures :—a law, which, fixed as it is in the immutability of 
truth and justice, He cannot violate. And in the breasts of all 
his rational creatures, He has implanted an instinctive sense of 
the necessity of a similar principle, arule by which to guide their 
conduct. 

In the earliest stages of society, the system of laws was rude 
and imperfect. It is not probable that any nation, at its origi, 
established a regular code. Its laws were, rather, customs; or 
more properly, principles of action, on which all seemed to agree 
without preconcerted arrangement. As the peojle advanced in 
civilization and numbers, these customs, proved good and needful 
by experience, began to be considered rules, to be embodied in 
statutes, and thus formed the law of the land. But it is impossi- 
ble for any code to be so framed as to provide specifically for every 
occasion ; and hence, the decision of many cases is left to the 
judgment of men whose business it is to know and understand 
the principles of law, and the usage handed down from time im- 
memorial, on which knowledge their judgment is based. Thus 
is formed the system of common law. It is made up, in a great 
degree, of precedents, and rests firmly on these. No court will 
depart from the decisions of a former court, unless it is perfectly 
clear that circumstances demand or warrant such departure. 

Now, tracing backward the line of these precedents, do we 
come to any period at which they did not exist?) What then was 
their origin?) ‘They existed, in one form or another, previously 
to the Mosaic law, and in nations where that law was unknown, 
—that is, there were acknowledgments of the principles of law, 
sufficient to afford precedent for future guidance. Could they 
have been handed down by tradition, as communications from 
the Creator to the progenitors of our race? Did they not rather 
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spring from a something in man’s breast which told him of their 
benefit, their necessity? Did not that which began the line of 
precedents, take its beginning from the very nature of man,—a 
beginning pointed out by some innate sense? Here then, in the 
origin of these precedents, and throughout the mode of their ap- 
plication, we see prevailing the grand, unchanging, and eternal 
principles of right. ‘The highest good of man is the end of all 
law. ‘This, and this only, gives it its value and sacredness ; this, 
and only this, renders strong and just its claim to obedience. 
Proceeding from the spirit of the Most High, it possesses, in its 
very nature, truth and justice ; and to maintain these is its object, 
from these its end depends. Hence we argue its supremacy. 
Its source is supreme, its end supreme. Hence we assert, that 
law, in its highest sense, a principle which commends itself to 
the reason and conscience of every one, a principle of pure and 
holy origin, a principle of good to man, is worthy of, and ought 
to receive, universal obedience, profound veneration. 

It is frequently said that the people are the source of all law ; 
that they enact rules for their own government, and have the 
power to alter or annul these, as may seem to them best. ‘This, 
in a limited sense, is true. But the view here taken makes the 
principle of law antecedent to, and independent of, all action of 
the people. What they do, is to embody the principle in a tan- 
gible form for the convenience of municipal or civil transactions. 
Their statutes are but the means, the instruments used for the 
fulfillment of law. Nor should the people, in moments of ex- 
citement and forgetfulness, enact rules in violation of this princi- 
ple, or perverting it, could those rules long continue or exten- 
sively prevail, since every such violation or perversion carries with 
it its own punishment, and will result in injury to themselves. 

Put if we consider law as simply the expressed will of the peo- 
ple, its supremacy must be acknowledged. It is, in this case, a 
standard fixed by general consent, to which every rman is bound 
to conform. It matters not that an individual says: “ Such a rule 
restricts my independence. I did not agree to it, and therefore 
am not bound by it.” As a member of society, you are bound 
to do that which will best promote the welfare of the whole. 
Private feelings and prejudices, if they conflict with this, you 
must lay aside. ‘Think not that your opinion is to be maintained 
in opposition to that of the many, save only on those points, 
wherein truth shines so clearly on the conscience that she posi- 
tively forbids your acquiescence ; points, which are seldom in- 
volved injuriously in civil legislation ; points, which the upright 
legislator will ever regard with veneration; points, in a word, 
which law cannot violate, and yet be law. Here, and here only, 
may the individual oppose the many. When the sacred rights 
of conscience are attacked, he may, and must resist, even at the 
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hazard of his life. When en infuriate people, despising the laws 
of God, and trampling on truth and justice, would legislate against 
the eternal principle of law, the individual must not be absorbed 
in the mass, nor sacrifice that principle to gain the favor of the 
multitude. Nor is there danger of his using this license im- 
properly. Few cases occur in which he is called upon to exer- 
cise it, and in all these the path of duty must and will be so plain, 
that even his opposers will be constrained to confess that he is 
right. But to proceed with our previous train of remark. ‘The 
public good requires the enactment of certain rules, by which the 
citizen shall be governed. Wisdom, enlightened by the experi- 
ence of centuries, and knowing well the human mind, enacts 
these rules; man’s interest prompts him to accede to them ; his 
moral sense compels him to own their validity ; and, though in 
some of their features he sees that which is displeasing to him as 
an individual, once established he acknowledges them supreme. 
He may wish to have those features changed or removed, and may 
exert his influence for their removal ; but until that is effected by 
general consent, they rentain law and he renders them obedience. 

Governments or communities are often regarded as social com- 
pacts, in which mutual concessions are made, and mutual benefits 
received. It is said that the individual relinquishes certain rights, 
that he may secure others of greater importance. For instance, 
man, by nature, has a right to guide his own conduct by his own 
will, to pursue whatsoever ends he may choose. But, by the so- 
cial compact, he relinquishes so much of this right as to forego 
the pursuit of these ends, whenever it comes in contact with his 
neighbor's rights; and the compensation which he receives for 
this concession, is a similar one on the part of his neighbor. Both 
having thus bound themselves by this compact, and given these 
pledges of their fidelity, the agreement or the law thus made, 
becomes supreme. Both are compelled to pay it strict regard ; 
neither can violate or neglect it, without the other’s consent. 
In this case, then, we see that law is supreme. Although this 
view is plausible, and in a certain sense true, we cannot see 
that man, by the social compact, actually relinquishes any rights, 
or takes upon him any new engagements. He was equally bound 
to abstain from injuring his fellow, from trespassing on his rights, 
before, as he is after making such a compact. ‘The law existed 
independent of the circumstances. It is, in the nature of things, 
wrong to do injury to a fellow-being. ‘The savage, roaming the 
forest, the Arab, scouring the desert, the untutored Greenlander, 
and the brutish Hottentot, in a measure, acknowledge this prin- 
ciple, debased, it is true, in some cases, almost lost in the depths 
of gross ignorance and sensuality, yet living and exerting an in- 
fluence. The civilized European has but expressed the principle 
in language, and defined many of the cases to which it is to be 
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applied, and the mode of its application. The individual relin- 
quishes no rights by the compact, for he may pursue his own will 
with as much liberty as he could do before, in accordance with 
the princij les of justice. ‘The compact is however of the high- 
est value, in this respect: it is a pledge from either party that 
they will obey these principles, and render mutual assistance in 
promoting each other’s good. And it also acts as a preventive of 
crimes and injuries, which the evil propensities of man, unre- 
strained, incline him to commit. 

He who separates the action of law on man’s external conduct, 
from its influence on his moral being, does violence to his nature. 
Civil law, it is true, deals only with outward acts. It cannot, 
strictly speaking, judge the thoughts, although in many cases it 
does take cognizance of the intention, judging of this from out- 
ward circumstances, and makes its decision, and fixes its penalty 
accordingly. But after all, it is man’s moral nature that is influ- 
enced by it. There is a reciprocal adaptation of the mind, and 
the principle of law. Each recognizes the other. ‘The mind feels 
that, as a moral agent, it cannot be without a rule of action, and 
finds in the principle of law a suitable rule. This principle, again, 
finds in the mind a right subject for its action ; and when evil in- 
fluences do not become superior, and cause discord, this action is 
harmonious. 

Our object thus far has been to show that law is something 
more than a merely civil enactment,—the device of man; that it 
is of a higher nature—of divine origin. The learned and pious 
Hooker has clothed this sentiment in the following beautiful lan- 
guage: “ Of law there can be no less acknowledged, than that 
her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world ; 
all things in heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as 
feeling her care, the greatest as not exempt from her power; both 
angels and men, and creatures of what condition soever, though 
each in different sort and manner, yet all, with uniform consent, 
admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy.” 

We are too apt to consider law as a thing of parchment, con- 
stitutions, and statutes, having its birth in national conventions 
and legislative halls. We thus strip it of its nobleness, and make 
it too much of earth. By such treatment, its majesty is impaired, 
its supremacy comes to be disregarded, and men, gradually, with 
less and less of the misgivings of conscience, treat it with con-— 
tempt. ‘To this habit, this forgetfulness, this ignorance in many 
cases, of the majesty of law, may be traced much of the riotous 
and outrageous conduct which has disgraced this country and 
others. Men have yielded to passion, and overstepped the bounds 
of right. That the mass of mankind should have the reverence 
of which we speak, can scarcely be expected. But surely we 
may look for it among the ministers of the law, the guardians of 
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this sacred deposit, the high-priests of this holy temple. Of them 
may we claim, not only knowledge of the profession, but deep 
and heartfelt veneration for the principles of law, and full ac- 
knowledgment, and strenous assertion of its supremacy. ‘Their 
responsibilities are great. An important trust is committed to 
them, and every thing calls on them to act well their parts, to 
defend their valuable charge, to support, to elevate its character. 
When the guardians of the law show themselves faithful and de- 
voted to its cause, upright and unwavering in the discharge of 
their duty, then will the people feel more of that reverence which 
they should ever entertain for such an institution, and more gladly 
and entirely bow to its supremacy: then will the principles of 
truth and justice extensively prevail, and society be free from tu- 
mult and disorder. But when the contrary is the case, and they 
who are placed as watchmen on the citadel are seen to desert 
their posts, nay, even to hold communion with the enemy ; when 
the ermine is sullied by the stains of political prejudice, selfish 
ambition, or vindictive passion; when they who should stand 
foremost in defense of virtue, are seen among the votaries of vice, 
and they who should most strenuously advocate the rights of 
men, are seen opposing them:—then may we fear for the su- 
premacy of law ; then will the people, influenced by such exam- 
ples, sustained by such authority, throw aside the moral restraint 
that binds them, and dare to trample on the civil code. ‘Then 
may we look for scenes of wild excess, for justice overthrown, 
for right violated, for truth set at nought, for government in con- 
fusion, for anarchy triumphant. F. 
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Wuens sorrow's thick and murky cloud 
Glooms o'er life's changing sky, 

And hope, in dust and sackcloth bowed, 
With sadness clothes the eye ; 

When, like the withered fern, we seem 
In life to shiver on, 

The gravestone of what once we've been, 

The wreck of hopes now gone. 


Who hath not longed him for repose 
The silence of the grave, 

Rather than bleed on ‘neath our woes, 
Then sink in time's black wave ! 

For who would stand like pillar'd cloud, 
To watch joy's sunlight near! 

Or who would wish, amid life's crowd, 

To be a living bier ' 
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Far better, like the sun-scorched flower, 
To sink away and die, 

Than cling to life's uncertain hour, 
And hug our misery ;— 

Than be the gnarled and knotted oak, 
Which stands the blasts of heaven, 

Though shivered by the lightning's stroke, 
And by the tempest riven. 
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“ Such the plants 
Which spring beneath her steps as passion flies 
O'er the world’s wilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants.’’— Byron. 


To know that the withering breath of misfortune has swept 
over our fairest hopes: that the bright dreams, and glowing aspi- 
rations Which once were ours, are faded forever, is indeed to be 
miserable: but to feel that all the warm hearts, all the pure affec- 
tions, all the kind interest, which once were centered in us, are 
lost, lost forever, lost beyond all hope of recovery, and that, too, 
by our own folly, by our own infatuation, oh! this is perfect 
misery. 

I have a tale to unfold to thee, reader, which dark as it is, has 
its many parallels in every day life. What is the general cry in 
the world around thee? Go where thou wilt, into the high pla- 
ces or the low, among the rich or the poor, into the palace or the 
hovel, and that cry is every where the same ; agaiust the vanity of 
human hopes, the hollowness of human enjoyments, the stern de- 
crees of fate. Although much of this suffering is imaginary— 
yet the world is indeed full of misery. There is not a spot how- 
ever green, which is free from its polluting breath: but how often 
do we attribute it to the wrong cause !—how often do we seek in 
the harshness of providence for that which exists in our own bo- 
soms! Here, reader, here, after all, is our happiness or misery, our 
heaven or hell. This is the conclusion to which years of mad- 
dening experience have brought one, who in brighter moments 
may have been as happy, as careless as thyself. ‘This history 
contains a lesson—a lesson of what is human fate ; for his seems 
indeed to have beer a fate—a stern and cruel fate, though he held 
the lash in his own hand and chose to apply it without mercy. 

Of my early years, I shall say little. The great ruling trait of 
my character had not then displayed itself, or if at all, but slightly. 
That is _—_ upon which the mind dwells with a thrilling 
emotion of pleasure and pain. Even then the impetuosity of my 
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feelings, gave an exquisite zest to all my enjoyments, and as | 
could have no source of suffering, my life was spent in one un- 
ceasing round of happiness; yet the mind shrinks from the con- 
templation of those sunny days, for by its own volition were they 
lost. Even yet the path is plain upon the surface of the waters 
by which it left the calm and placid sea, to rush upon the whirl- 
pool in which it has been dashed, and dashed, and dashed ; fol- 
lowing a meteor-light, though conscious that it was such; turn- 
ing at times backward, longing once more to be in the peaceful 
haven it had deserted, and then again dashing distractedly for- 
ward, over wave and wave—through storm and calm—shrinking 
from examination, burying thought, and intent upon working out 
its own destruction. 

In the contemy lation of my past days, reason almost forgets her 
duty. With the fairest prospects, and brightest talents, | entered 
upon life, and yet a few short years—years which have done the 
work of an age—have made my bosom drear, and left the furrow 
upon my cheek. ‘The cause of my suffering | can trace step by 
step through its whole progress—a cause too, which in early years 
I cherished, for I deemed it a holy emotion. ‘To seek for pertec- 
tion in others, appeared to make the seeker himself more perfect ; 
and thus were engendered in my bosom, all that disgust towards 
the faults of others, and all those injurious suspicions, which the 
profound studeut of human character must naturally feel: a food 
for after regret and misery. ° ° ° ° . 

But why lengthen out these remarks? My story is a simple 
one : no mystery, no unfathomable providence in its development. 
Under the control of feelings above described, [ passed through 
the gay circles of college life, almost an isolated being. Shun- 
ning and shunned—I gave myself up to the dreams of a morbid 
imagination, and lost in its vagaries, the stings of a reproachtul 
conscience. Yet here in the dreary course of my life, is one green 
spot to which I may look back with pleasure. Like the kgyp- 
tian I treasure up the relic of departed love, though it but serve 
to embitter the stern reality of the present. 

The expressive and noble features of the ouly friend of my 
youth—the high and expanded forehead—the dark and_ piercing 
eye of the matchless De L’Orme, are yet present to my mind, as 
they were the first moment I gazed upon him. — [Lsaw, and I lov- 
ed him. Qne single glance of the eye exchanged between us, 
assured me that [ had a friend; and a new and lovelier shade 
came over my heart. Oh! those were the happiest hours of my 
life when in company with him, and him only, | wandered 
through the fairest paths of the forest, and discovered new sour- 
ces of wonder and enjoyment in the creations of nature. A fresh 
fountain had opened within my bosom—pure and holy—and of 
its waters my spirit drank deep, perhaps too deep for my after 
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peace. I wondered then how I could ever have believed that my 
heart was deadened to all social feeling. I had found one whose 
character reached nearest to my bright ideal of perfection—one, 
to whom I felt that I could throw open my whole soul, and reveal 
its most hidden and holiest emotions, and I discovered that the 
world was not all selfish, as a frigid stoicism had once taught me 
to believe. 

A year passed away after the beginning of my acquaintance 
with De L’Orme, a year of social enjoyment, and nothing had oc- 
curred to disturb our harmony. ‘Together we roamed through 
the whole literary world. ‘There was not a consecrated spot 
which we failed to visit—not a fountain of whose waters we had 
not drank. Our thoughts, tastes, and feelings seemed (if the im- 
age be not too bold) to have blended in the same clear stream, 
meandering along through a realm of variegated beauty, sweep 
ing now by the soft and melting landscape, and now thundering 
and foaming down a rough and broken channel, leading on, we 
knew not, cared not whither. Could two such spirits ever be 
sundered ¢ 

A year as I have already stated, had passed away after the com- 
mencement of our intimacy, and J loved, how deeply, how devo- 
tedly, let the sequel of this history tell. Under the influence of 
this passion, | became for a time an altered being. I beheld the 
world through a new and brighter medium. I was satisfied with 
it, satisfied with mankind, satisfied with myself, for I was not 
ouly a lover, but a successful lover. 

Mine was no ordinary passion. I Joved with all the fervor of 
an impetuous and unbridled spirit. I loved madly, for to have dis- 
covered the slightest failing in the character of her upon whom 
my affections were fixed, would have been to me a source of the 
deepest, and most killing anguish. I loved so fervently that out 
of her presence, life became almost a torture, and every smile she 
bestowed upon another, appeared to be a treasure lost forever to 
me. Philosophy might say that such devotion paid to any hu- 
man being, was folly, was sinful; but I stopped not to philoso- 
phize upon my conduct. I was the creature of impulse, and yet 
while I was ready to veer with every new and powerful gust of 
passion, so long as any one emotion continued, it was deep and 
absorbing. 

I will not pause to describe the creature who had obtained the 
mastery over my heart. I cannot bear the thought. It brings 
the mad, mad tears tomy eye. I loved her, not only for a beauty, 
to me the most bewitching, but for a mind capable of the loftiest 
soarings and a heart keenly sensible to all the finer susceptibilities 
of our nature. She was indeed a being suited to 
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By such a creature was I loved, and I felt exalted in my own 
estimation, for oh! if the possession of any thing on earth tends 
to elevate in feeling, and in thought, it is the affection of a sensi- 
ble and beautiful woman, and could I forfeit it? 

Love with me was a miser. It watched over its treasure with 
never tiring eye ; and soon that demon jealousy, which is but sus- 
picion, run crazy, had taken complete possession of my bosem. 
The reason | knew not, and could not tell. At times | would 
stop, and curse myself for allowing a suspicion to enter my bo- 
som, against a being whom I knew to be so spotless ; but it was 
a mania; | could not control it; | had long since allowed the 
tyrant to triumph over my reason, and | was now my own victim. 

He of whom I was jealous, was possessed of talents equal if 
not superior to mine, and of a person far more prepossessing. I 
knew him, I had studied the noblest traits of his character, I had 
felt the grace and dignity of his demeanor; reader, | was jeal- 
ous of my own friend, and he was my friend no longer. 1 thew 
from his presence ; [I shunned his conversation. He had become 
far more repulsive to me than characters with which I could nev- 
er have sympathized. It was a mere suspicion at first, which 
broke the bonds of our amity, and after | had released him forever 
from all the restraints of friendship and honor—atfter I had given 
him every reason to avoid and even to despise me, I found alas! 
that my suspicion was but too true. 


One day we were thrown unexpectedly together, and each 
seemed to have something to impart to the other.“ De L/ Orme,” 
enquired I, wishing to discover the true nature of his feelings, 
“what think you of Viola? Knowing my character as you do, 
think you that we could live hapy ily together ?” 

His manner towards me was evidently not the same as formerly, 
and though it was the natural consequence of my own folly, I 
felt it keenly. 

* Herbert,” replied he, “I have always considered myself your 
friend, and on account of the intimacy of our families, | looked 
upon myself as a friend and almost as a brother to Viola (oh! 
how I cursed him at heart for the profession!) [ wish to be kind 
and generous towards you, and yet at the same time faithful to 
the confidence reposed in me by her widowed mother ; and, Her- 
bert, I tell you sincerely, that you are about to make both her and 
yourself miserable for life.” 

“ What mean you,” cried I, boiling with rage, “ you are indeed 
a just judge, and a conscientious adviser, who would betray a 
friend.” 

“ Herbert,” he exclaimed, casting upon me a look of scornful 
indignation, “stop before you have severed forever those ties of 
social intercourse which once bound us. 1 wish to be kind to you, 
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and hide nothing. I do love Viola, and love her dearly, but at 
the same time I swear she knows nothing about my passion. [| 
wish not to triumph over you. | pledge myself here, that if you 
will resign all claims to her hand, l never will seek and never ac- 
cept it.” 

“Oh! noble promise!” cried I. 

“You think, and think naturally,” continued he, without no- 
ticing my expression, “ that I act from selfishness, but I merely tell 
you asa friend, what the world, already knows. Of late you have 
displ: iyed a disposition which, although it may not have dimin- 
ished Viola’s affection for you, has shown me, and her own 
mother, that you will never make her a kind husband.” 

“ And this is the damnable plot you have been carrying on, to 
obtain the good will of the mother, and thus open a way to the 
daughter. ‘This is your honor, this your friendship,” I cried, as I 
seized him to hurl him to the earth; but Las soon released him, 
and hastened away to hide myself and my thoughts from the 
world. 

1 flew through the forest like a wild deer. It was a strange 
feeling that had possession of me. It might have been madness, 
for it was not altogether misery. | seemed to spurn the earth. I 
shouted aloud, and langhed while the hot tears were coursing each, 
other down my cheek. I felt independent of the world; I felt 
as if my world, after all, existed in my own bosom. After long 
restraint, the outburst of my feelings was fearfully impetuous, 
and I have often since wondered how I then escaped the most har- 
rowing species of insanity. 

The hours sped rapidly by, for, buried in the deepest thought, 
I did not notice their progress. ‘That evening, | was to attend a 
social party, where I would probably see De L’Orme and Viola 
together; and as the time approached, | grew more and more 
anxious. At length it arrived, and I stood amid a brilliant crowd 
alone and solitary. [hardly knew how I looked, or what I did. 
Many a passing acquaintance remarked upon my appearance, and 
inquired if any thing unpleasant had occurred. ©, how I des- 
Ee them! O, how I despised every thing around me !—how I 
onged to be again in the silent grove, where I had spent the last 
few hours in communion with myself and my own passions! | 
should have felt happier, had I been set down alone in the midst 
of a desert—only let me be alone! The light reraarks around, 
disgusted me; every laugh appeared to me the mark of a vacant 
mind. It was a torture I could scarcely endure ; and, withdraw- 
ing to a distant corner, [ awaited in moody silenee Viola's arrival. 

At length she entered the room, and, O madness! she was lean- 
ing upon his arm—upon De L’Orme’s arm. He had accompa- 
nied her from home, and I could see a glance of triumph in his 
eye, as he looked around the room, upon his entrance. It was 
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evident that he did not expect to find me there, for he began a 
conversation of almost half an hour with her, before either no- 
ticed me. O Heaven! how beautiful she appeared that night! 
Description would never do her justice, and therefore | hasten to 
the crisis. 

While their conversation was going on, I lashed my own spirit 
even to madness. | construed almost every word or glance into 
an expression of love. lL imagined myself at times to be the sub- 
ject of their conference ; and as some young gallant would glance 
first at Viola and then at myself, I felt as if all the world could 
read both their, and my thoughts. 

At length, her soft eye rested upon me. It carried with it a 
thrill to my heart, and for a moment I felt a better spirit taking 
possession of my bosom. A slight blush overspread her fair coun- 
tenance, When she saw me, and I directly construed it into a 
proof of conscious guilt. She arose almost immediately, and ap- 
proached me. But a few words were exchanged between us, 
when I Jett her, and walked out into a garden adjoining the 
house, where we had formerly spent many a happy hour together. 
Heaven alone knows what were my feelings; I shall not under- 
take to describe them. 

L had not been there long, however, before I heard a light step 
approaching, and Viola stood by my side. ‘The fiend was in my 
bosom, and LT spoke not to her. She attempted to address me, but 
sobs choked her utterance. Oh! when I look back to that mo- 
ment, my heart is ready to burst. “ Herbert,” she said,—it was 
an angel's voice, but L did not answer,—“ Dear Herbert!” and 
she laid her hand upon my arm. O God! O God! thou know- 
est how deeply, how madly IL loved her. ‘Thou knowest how 
fearfully my spirit struggled within my bosom,—with what a 
thrill of delight [ could have clasped her to my heart; but no! 
my destiny forbade it! 

[ rushed distrectedly from her side, and heard her fall to the 
earth; but I stopped not. I had not proceeded far, however, be- 
fore L saw, by the light of a few lamps suspended in the garden, 
a form coming around by a different path, apparently from the 
spot in which | had been speaking with Viola, to meet me. A 
dark suspicion crossed my roind. Yes, there was one who had 
followed us into the garden, who had heard all. I soon ascer- 
tained him to be De L’Orme, and rushed up to him.“ Villain!” 
he eried, “ you shall pay dearly for this.” I quailed beneath his 
lofty vl: mice, as the light of a near lamp fell upon his countenance. 

“Villain,” he cried. I never knew that I was a coward before ; 
but then [trembled beneath his grasp. My spirit, however, could 
not brook it long, and, with a bitter taunt at his having pried into 
the seerets of others, I endeavored to hurl him from my path ; 
but the hand of a giant was upon my shoulder. But a few words 
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passed between us, and we understood each other perfectly. He 
went hastily to the house, and soon returned with a pair of small 
swords. We had often in former days fenced together for amuse- 
ment: now, we were to fence for our lives—QO, how different ! 

By the light of a single lamp we began. I soon saw that the 
contest would be desperate. I knew that if De L’Orme could 
love, he could also hate. I felt that he was seeking my life, and 
yet I endeavored to keep on the defensive for some time, as I knew 
that | was the better fencer of the two, and cared not about in- 
juring him. But his lunges soon became so fierce and rapid, that 
I could restrain myself no longer; and in the heat of the contest, 
by some good, or rather by some cursed fortune, my weapon en- 
tered his side. 

1 waited not to see whether he was dead. I rushed home, as 
if all the fiends of hell were after me; and it was well for me 
that the darkness concealed my flight. Oh! the awful, terrible 
night that followed that scene! 

‘* Mother, bless me!” | shouted, as soon as I reached home, 
“ for to-morrow’s sun will see me far from here.”’ 

“ Are you crazy, Herbert?” she inquired. 

“Oh! mother, you do not know, you do not know” — 

“ What, my son? what has happened to you ?”’ 

She cast upon me one of those long, loving glances, which 
had frequently before softened me to tears, when under the influ- 
ence of strong passion. I burst into an agony of grief. It was, 
however, but fora moment. ‘The next hour found me far from 
\ 








The world was now before me, and it was with a strange, un- 
accountable emotion of delight that I felt myself free from all 
the restraints of friendship and love. I knew that it could not 
last long. i knew that there would be an awful revulsion in my 
feelings@that a calm would follow the storm, when I should 
have tne to reason upon my conduct, and I dreaded it. I en- 
deavored to crush thought, but the effort was vain. As I was 
tossing upon the ocean, with nothing but the sky above and the 

waters around me, I could not subdue the traitor yearnings for 
former pleasures and hours, which would arise in my besom ; and 
at times, the recollection of the fearful contest with my friend, 
would come back, and a cold shudder would creep over my 
frame, as I felt the steel again quivering in his side, and saw him 
sink bleeding to the earth. 

Often had I longed to gaze upon the blue sky of Italy, and 
dance among the bright isles of the Zgean. My wish was grati- 
fied, but there was no resting place for me on the face of the 
earth. I was ever flying from myself and my own thoughts. 
Europe I soon traversed, and then buried myself in the midst of 
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Asia; while the best years of my life were passing forever away 
Discontent and dissatisfaction with the world and mankind pur- 
sued me wherever | went, and nourished the flame that was con- 
suming me. 

* * oe a -_ al *. 

At length T stood upon the shores of my own country. I in- 
tended to visit my native place, and see, unknown, my former 
friends, and then re ‘turn to spend the remainder of my life among 
the roving clans of Asia or Africa. Many an upbraiding had I 
felt, for having eft alone my widowed mother, and [L was about 
endeavoring to calm the throes of a conscience diseased almost to 
death. As L was passing through a large town, TE chanced to 
take up a paper, and saw the name of De L’Orme, in capital 
letters, as acting a distinguished part in our Congress halls. © So 
then he has married Viola, doubtless, and his triumph has been 
complete.” Such was my first thought; but my second was far 
different. “Thank God! thank God!” Leried, “that [am tn- 
nocent of his blood! "Thank God, that he may be happy, though 
f am miserable!” 

I hastened to the home of my early years. With fear and 
trembling, I inquired for my aged mother. I heard that she had 
long since sunk into the tomb. I brushed the hot tears from my 
eyes, as | leaned over the spot upon which she was reposing. All 
her kindness, all her love, rushed back upon my heart, and filled 
it almost to bursting. How had I repaid her for watching over 
my infaney,—for her undying affection, when all the world des- 
pised me! 1 had deserted her; 1 had left her to die alone and 
unbefriended ! 

I rose from my knees, and, buried in harassing thought, began 
to move slowly along the grave-yard. I saw, here and there, the 
names of persons whom I had formerly seen aud known ; but, 
yreat Heaven! could it be so?—could that be the name of Viola 
S , Which I saw engraved in full upon a tombstone Mear me ¢ 

I stood as if stunned by a fearful and unexpected blow. — [did 
not weep; my heart was too full. ‘T here, in enduring words, 
was written her destiny and my cruelty: “ Nhe died of a broken 
heart!’ and a litle below,—* This monument is erected to her 
memory by one who loved her for herself. O God! had I loved 
her for herself? * * * 

'To-morrow’s sun lights me forever from my home and my 
country. Alas! it cannot light me from myself and my fate ! 













































THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 


‘ Red cannes uno manet nox, 
Et caleanda seme! via leti.’—Heratiue 


* One night awaits all beings of mortal breath, 
And all must tread the darkling patie of death" 


A vinain white rose opened fresh to the morning, 
Whose cheek not a blush tinged of shame or of pride, 
But diamond dew-dropes the blossom adorning, 
Its innocent leaves in their folds seemed to hide , 





And softly in whispers the wind kissed its breast, 
As burst the glad sun from the slumbering east 


By its side grew a lily, so meekly and palely, 
It looked like the child of disconsolate grief, 
And clasping its sister—how fondly, yet trailly ' 
Seemed mourning their love and existence so bref 
Thus flourished in beauty that lonely pair, 
No garden e'er boasted of flowers more fair. 





But soon the bright face of the morn was o'erclouded, 
Its brow gathered darkly a lowering frown, 

And a tempest of hail in its dark mantle shrouded 
The bloom of that garden in vengeance trode down 

Full quickly passed on the fell demon of wrath ; 

But where were the frail forms he met in his path! 


Their delicate stems to the cold earth were stooping, 
That leaned on each other in mutual trust, 

And crushed were their heads, on the ground lowly drooping, 
Their radiant jewels all rolled in the dust ! 

In vain breathed the wind, and the sun shone in vain; 

They ne'er might awake from their slumbers again! 


©! thus have we seen, with a soft radiance shining, 
Two sisters, so fair, and so fond in their love, 
That the graces of body and spirit combining, 
Their souls seemed to claim for the temple above ! 
As the rose they were fresh, as the lily were frail, 
As fitted to perish, if storms should assail ! 


These visions of morning, the brightest and sweetest, 
Soon faded like forms that appear in our sleep ; 
For joys that are dearest are ever the fleetest, 
And leave the lone heart but to watch and to weep! 
Death struck the pale flowers to earth with a blow, 
And laid them in silence and darkness below 
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Love bent o'er the grave, where the loved ones were lying, 
And dropt the fast tear at their sorrowful doom ; 
And Memory near the dark willow sat sighing, 
Whilst briefly recording their names on the tomb 
In vain was the sigh breathed—the tear shed in vain , 
They ne'er might awake from their slumbers again ' 


O why must the lovely and beautiful perish—— 
Gio down to the grave in the bloom of their years , 
And hopes, that the heart the most fondly doth cherish, 
All vanish so quickly in sorrow and tears! 
Go, mourner, and cease when the answer is given, 
The lovely and beautiful flourish in heaven ' 


THE CULTURE OF THE SOCIAL AFFECTIONS 


Ir was the dictate of an unerring Wisdom—* It is not good 
that man should be alone.” He had been endowed with facul- 
ties so lofty as to be but the reflection of the attributes of God. 
The heavens had been garnished with beauty to feast his vision. 
The earth was replete with life and verdure for the gratification 
of every desire. Each rustling leaf, each gliding stream, each 
whistling wind, whispered in his enchanted ear of happiness. 
And oft the still, small voice of God, broke in upon his dreams 
of bliss, to tell him of the wonders of his own infinite pertee- 
tions. Yet was he solitary. ‘There was no heart to beat in 
grateful unison with his,—no ear to listen to his every note of 
joy,—no tongue to respond to his high aspirings after holiness. 
The silent gaze which he cast upon the beautiful creation, re- 
flected back in touching eloquence the heaven-born seutiment— 
“It is not good for man to be alone.” ‘The investigation of a 
truth, boasting so exalted a birth and so illustrious an adoption, 
presents a field for the profoundest contemplation. We would 
attempt to delineate its bolder outlines. 

By the phrase, social affections, we would designate that be- 
nevolent regard for the welfare of men, and that complacent de- 
light in their virtues, which is elicited by social intercourse ; and 
by their cultivation, we intend that traiming which fits them for 
powerful, spontaneous, intelligent action. With this simple ex- 
planation of the nature of our subject, we pass on to the discus- 
sion of the more evident advantages which flow from such a cul- 
ture of these affections. 

The happiness which the very exercise of these feelings affords 
their possessor, merits our earliest consideration. ‘There is a pleas- 
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ure attending the exercise of every virtuous emotion which is its 
most complete reward. Préeminently is social love a virtue. 
It may not be strictly a pious sensation, yet is it its closest 
counterfeit. It may be found in the dwellings of vice, yet has 
it no fellowship with the pollution which envelops it. It may 
be an inmate of the breast of crime, yet like the star, whose 
rays are almost lost amid the gloom of the gathering tempest, 
itself unsullied, it labors to irradiate the darkness. ‘The pic- 
ture which the sublime genius of Milton has portrayed of the 
happiness which the birth of woman ushered upon Eden, was 
but a gilded transcript from the book of truth. ‘The unusual 
freshness shed upon the scenes of nature—the balmy fragrance 
of the perfumed air—the smile which kindled on the face of 
heaven, “like another morn risen on mid-noon,” these were but 
the robes in which all things clad themselves to the gladdening 
eye of Adam, as his bosom throbbed with the delights of social 
affection. ‘The world without seemed in bright unison with the 
world within. He trod with a loftier step. His pulse beat with 
a livelier ardor. And the warm streams of life leaped more eager 
through their channels, as his delighted vision gazed upon the 
new companion of his bliss, contemplated with wouder the beau- 
ties of her person and her character, and awakened in his breast 
an interest in her welfare to be as dear to him as life. It was 
thus in Eden ;—and if he, so holy, so contented, so happy, longed 
for a partuer of his joy, need his degenerate offspring none to share 
with them the mingled cup of woe and gladness? If the day 
when man ceased to be alone was so proud an era in his history, 
such a jubilee in nature ; if the first sweet intercourse of friend- 
ship, the first communion of kindred spirits, the first exercise 
of social affection, shed such glory upon the bright creation, then 
must not its radiance be more grateful, more essential, more ef- 
fulgent now? We appeal to the conscious experience of men. 
Whose bosom does not testify, that in the cultivation of all his 
friendships, in his frequent intercourse with those whom he 
loves, in ascertaining their excellencies and in promoting their 
happiness, one of the loftiest principles of his being has been 
called into action, the exercise of which has afforded him a satis- 
faction never the gift of selfishness? Even home, whose name 
is embalmed among the holiest recollections, the haven from the 
storms, and troubles, and anxieties of life, the shrine where peace, 
and contentment, and happiness seek refuge, owes all its magic 
influence to the bright flame of social affection which ever burns 
upon its vestal altars. 

A high cultivation of this emotion is a powerful incentive to 
virtue. He who has always a friend to whom he may look for 
counsel and advice in times of temptation, one who can sympa- 
thize with him in all his joys and sorrows, who will shelter him 
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in the dangerous sunshine of prosperity and succor him in the 
dark hour of adversity, who is too honest to flatter, too faithful 
to detaume,—has a cord to bind him to the path of rectitude 
which the rudest blast alone can sever. He who has a compan- 
ion, In whose happiness he feels tenderly interested, whose atfec- 
tionate kindness has won his gratitude, his esteem, his love, feels 
a constant and powerful inducement so to shape his conduct, as 
to merit his continued esteem, and to gratify his wishes. It re- 
quires no profound sagacity to detect, in the daily conduct of 
mankind, the salutary influence of social affection, early, highly 
cultivated. Unroll the long catalogue of the illustrious great, 
who, amid temptation and trial, reproach, peril and violence, have 
continued, to the last, in indissoluble adherence to the cause of 
virtue and of God; trace down to the deep sources of action the 
cords which bound them to duty and religion—you will find 
them, with few exceptions, woven into the fabric of their being, 
by the unceasing toil of a mother’s love. 

Highly cultivated social affection bas proved a most effective 
stimulus to patient, vigorous, successful exertion. It has been 
the pole star which has guided the lofty aspirant through the 
wide fields of mighty achievement. Witness the youth as he 
goes forth from the, péaceful retreats of home and friendship to 
adventure upon the scenes of life. As yet he has learned little 
save tolove. What prompts him to enter the lists of honor, and 
power, and greatness? What infuses new life and elasticity in 
every limb, as he starts upon the intellectual race? What sus- 
tains his sinking energies in the wasting struggle? What kin- 
dles his eye with rapture as he vears the goal, as the deafenmg 
shout of millions proclaims his triumph, as his pale brow ts cir- 
cled with the wreath of victory? Itis the thought of the joy 
which the fame of his success will bear to hearts throbbing with 
painful solicitude for his welfare, of the gladness which will pre- 
cede his return to his father’s dwelling, of the reception which 
awaits him at the cheerful fire-side, of the proud moment when 
he may lay down his hard-earned laurels at the pure shrine of 
social affection. ‘To the operation of this principle, science owes 
many of its noblest champions, literature many of its brightest 
ornaments. It has kindled the dormant fires of genius, nerved 
with fresh vigor the relaxing arm of toil, and rolled forward 
with a resistless impetus the wheels of intelligence and truth. 

Social affection has ever been the handmaid of religion. 
Whence rises to heaven more grateful incense than from the 
domestic altar? Where burns more brightly the flame of holy 
devotion? "This omnipresent influence has dared with noiseless 


step to enter the consecrated temple and to second the efforts of 


the infinite Spirit. As the loud thunders of Sinai have mingled 
with the soft strains from Calvary, the friendly monitor has whis- 
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pered in the ear of the trembling sinner, of the prayers, and 
tears, and counsels of an absent mother, all urging him to flee 
from the impending storm, and seek refuge in the ark of safety. 
In the still hour of night, as he tosses upon his sleepless couch, 
disturbed by a restless conscience, strange voices of departed 
friendship oft tell him of the joys of sins forgiven. As his eye 
wanders along the lighted heaven, a well-known finger seems to 
beckou him to seek that better country, and share the high rap- 
ture of a sister’s bliss. 

‘These sacred emotions of the soul restrain the violence of an- 
gry passion. ‘The dark heavings of this ocean subside at their 
approach. Bitter enmities, heart-burning Jealousies, deadly feuds, 
have been forgotten over the cold dust of one whom all had learn- 
ed to love. Could his cold lips speak, he would remonstrate with 
their folly ; he would seek to pacify their rage; he would urge 
their immediate reconciliation: they dare not, they wish not to 
resist the sacred influence; they forgive, they embrace, they 
love. ‘This is not a tale of dreaming fancy ; the iron pen of his- 
tory hath recorded it. 

Well cultivated social affection has been found a triple wall to 
to resist the bold assaults of vice and crime. Enter our great cit- 
ies; mingle with their young men; seek out those who avoid the 
haunts of sin, and learn the cause which has made them thus to 
differ from the multitude around them. It is not that they have 
no taste for such enjoyments ; not that their eye cannot be daz- 
zled by the false glare of guilty pleasure ; not that their ear is 
deaf to the enticing melody of the syren ; not that their bosoms 
burn with no latent passion; too often not that they feel the 
strong restraints of religious principle ; but that they have friend- 
ship amongst the virtuous, which they will not sever; that they 
have too strong a regard for the peace of those whom they have 
ever loved ; that they dare not stab, with a poisoned dagger, the 
breast which beats in unison with theirs. ‘The midnight assassin 
has dropped the unstained steel and fled, as his excited imagina- 
tion has pictured, in the face of the sleeping victim, the image of 
his parent or his child. We would recur, for an illustration, to 
the pages of one, whose exhibitions of human passion are so for- 
cibly and accurately delineated, as to merit and receive that defer- 
ence which is due to history. In that dark, yet vivid picture, 
which the unerring pen of Shakspeare has drawn, of a depraved 
and desperate spirit, when the tragedy of Duncan’s murder 1s fast 
hastening to its completion, when her husband has gone, spurred 
ou by her unflinching energy, to do the deed, Lady Macbeth ut- 
ters in soliloquy this powerful sentence,— 

‘Hark ! L laid their daggers ready ; 
He could not miss them. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, | had done it.’ 








——————— 
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Wonderful woman! With a ferocity more than human, a purpose 
which no terror could intimidate, distrustful of the gentler spirit 
of her husband, she would herself have performed his bloody 
part, had not that unthinking victim resembled her father as he 
slept. She could destroy the guest who confided in her hospital- 
ity; she could shed the blood of her nation’s king; she could 
brave the wrath of justice and of God; yet the remembrance of 
the love of her absent sire, the affections which had bound ber 
heart to his, whose long-forgotten smile seemed new sketched 
upon the countenance before her, conquered for a moment her 
hellish purpose, It was a brief, yet proud triumph of social affec- 
tion over a host of fiendish passions. Ah! had she gazed once 
more, couscience might have resumed its authority, virtue as- 
cended its throne ; her husband's hands might have been spared 
the blood of Duncan, her soul “ the deep damnation of his taking 
off.” 

The benefits attending a high culture of the social affections, 
have thus far been considered only with reference to individuals. 
The subject admits of a wider range. Its bearing upon families, 
neighborhoods, states, empires, opens a field for vast discussion. 
Yet we have supposed that the real nature of these emotions, 
and the benefits which arise from their exercise, might be more 
clearly seen, and more accurately described, by entering the very 
field of action, the human soul. ‘The advantages which we have 
attempted to delineate, may be as truly, not as distinctly traced, 
in the character of extensive communities. Other things being 
equal, that people, whose social feelings are most highly cultiva- 
ted, are most happy, most virtuous, most holy. We can only 
glance at our own country. 

The broad foundations which yet sustain this republic, were 
cemented in blood ; yet the stones were hewn and polished at the 
fireside of the Pilgrim. ‘The tender love which the children bore 
to the home and the graves of their fathers, nerved the arm in 
the fierce strife of freedom, and breathed patriotism into the 
breast which counseled. As the sons of New England have gone 
forth in a flood of emigration to extend the boundaries and swell 
the power of their costly inheritance, they have borne with them 
the virtues, the purity, the integrity, which they had ever admired 
in their fathers. Here is concealed the mighty cord which binds 
this wide-spread nation together. The New Englander, as he 
stands at evening at his cottage door, and, gazing upon the fading 
glory of the setting sun, is carried, in thought, far away to the 
distant valley, where his acquaintance, his neighbors, or his chil- 
dren, have settled, feels that their interests are his, that both in- 
habit a common country, and have a stake in its common weal. 
The hardy adventurer, as he leaves his log cabin at early dawn, 
to engage anew in his busy toil, fixes his eye upon the bright 
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flashings of light in the east, which announce the orb of day, and 
remembers that its rays already gild the sweet home of his child- 
hood ; the scenes, the affections, the influences of other days, roll 
in upon him; he is a wiser, a better, a happier man. The influ- 
ence of a New England thanksgiving, the assembling of families 
long sundered, the revival of half-forgotten friendships, the full 
flow of social love, does more to hold together these tottering 
states, than all the thunder of cannon, the waving of banners, the 
pomp and power of eloquence, which have marked the succes- 
sive anniversaries of our national independence. Even the lone 
orphan feels the healthful excitement of the sacred festivities ; 
and though his participation in its bright scenes be ended, though 
the joy of the stranger wax loud in the high halls of his fathers, 
yet as with silent step he seeks their sepulchers, his heart rises in 
gratitude to Heaven, that he has a country where their ashes may 
repose in safety ; and his fervent supplication goes up to God, that 
the rude voice of anarchy may never disturb their slumbers, nor 
despotism obtrude with clanking chain. V. Z. 


THE SYRENS. 


Fast by the shore of that voluptuous land, 
Whence Pluto stole his royal Proserpine— 
Fertile Sicilia! the fragrance of whose plants, 
So sweet and charming was, that the fleet hounds 
Could even lose their scent, and calm behold, 
Amid the odorous incense of the gales, 
Their prey escape—there bloomed a lovely isle,— 
An isle of Melody! and from its bowers 
Such strains of harmony were wont to swell, 
As charmed the rover of the sea to stay 
His course, and for one brief and blissful hour 
Forget his wanderings! 

It was the Syrens’ home ! 

No angry tempests howl! about these vales, 
No lightnings flash, no muttering thunders roll ; 
These peaceful coasts the billows never lash ; 
And should some wave-toss'd bark approach this isle, 
Soon as its ivory rocks break on the view, 
The storm subsides ; and where erewhile was heard 
The dash of waves—the tempest's din—peals out 
The Syrens’ joyous song, lulling the waves 
To rest, as ‘twere some infant child! 

Hast ever dreamed of heaven? Hast ever, 
In thy pensive hours, reared gorgeous domes 
And fabrics of delight, and peopled them 
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With beings of unearthly mould—beings 

Too bright for earth and its unpitying blasts? 
O, here, the visions that once blessed thine eye 
Are found! 

Here purest fountains gush, and limpid streams 
Pratile o'er beds of gems. Here fairest fruits, 
Bursting with juicy sweetness, through the air 
Diffuse a mellow fragrance. And he who quaffs 
The waters of this lovely isle, beholds 
With prophet ken, the rapturous joy and bliss 
OF those bright ones who roam the spirit land-— 
The Islands of the Blessed ! 

And when night's sparkling veil streams out 
Over sea and land, these bowers reecho far 
The blithesome laugh, the voice of glee; and nymphs 
Glide merrily across the grassy lawns, 

Moving their beauteous forms to strains 
Of melting music ! 

The traveler who shall stay his bark to list 

This harmony, if but one sound he catch, 

Is lost; cireled by fetters strong as those 

Which chain the mouldering victim of stern death, 
He stands: no sight save for the blooming isle, 

No ear but for the Syrens’ magic song ; 

All thought, all passion swallowed up in bliss, 
Till wearied nature fails, and the rapt soul 

Takes flight for heaven! 


Proudly as though a thing of breathing life, 
A Grecian bark came bounding o'er the waves: 
Her sails were set and swelling with the breeze— 
Such gales as call the languid traveler back 
To life, when fainting on the sandy plains 
Of Araby. 
She nears the island, but from her deck 
No sound proceeds. Where be the seamen now ?— 
But once in life such beauties are disclosed 
To mortal eyes—why at this hour away ? 
Ah! well their leader knew how vain it is 
To strive against the blended charms of love 
And melody. 
Bound to the lofty mast the wise Ulysses 
Waits the enchanted sounds; and when the vessel 
In her rapid course stood just before 
The wide-spread haven of the isle, he saw 
Upon the beach three nymphs of ocean stand, 
With sea-green tresses and bright azure eyes. 
Not long did dwell his eye upon their loveliness — 
Sudden he starts! and then is still— 
While o'er the tranquil waters floats the Syrens’ song 
List! how on the stillness of the starry night 
The melody breaks forth, pensive and sweet,— 
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"Tis sure some garden nightingale, 

Amid the fall of waters and the fluttering leaves, 
Soft music nursed ; some fairy bird, straying 
Far from her native bowers, the hearts of men 
To gladden with its bewitching song. 

Such tender notes as wails the dying swan— 
Such strains as soothe the troubled soul, 

When struggling with its fragile tenement— 
All these are here! But all, alas, in vain '— 
The vessel passes by the enchanted isle, 
While on the summer gale the plaintive lay 
Dies into silence. 


0 ye, whose life is now but just begun— 
Upon whose guileless purity no sin 
Hath yet impress'd a stain—learn how the wise 
Evade those snares, which passion fain would coil 
About the tender heart, till all its bright 
And lovely innocence is gone. 


EPILEGOMENA. 


Panti-cotornep isthe web, kind reader, which the last three weeks have given 
you, here a thread woven by the light fingers of joy, and tinted with the hues of 
hope, and there a patch, sombered by a dash of sadness and anxiety. Change has 
been abroad, thrusting itself into every department, pushing on the obstinate, the 
idle and restless, and developing upon the heads of all, ‘ bumps’ of varying size and 
nature. Be ye not startled, kind-hearted guardians of delicate limbs and sensibil- 
ities. Ours are not the bruises which men of chafing interests and rankling ills pom- 
mel upon each other. Our arena is an intellectual one ; our weapons the foils ofa 
generous struggle, untipt with any poison, and our miniature successes and defeats 
attended with temperate and wholesome feeling. We like exceedingly these annual 
stirrings. How they brush off the saffron collected froma year of study! It is good 
to see the man of triangles and cones bestirring himself, hurrying along in the di- 
agonal of two forces—now estimating his chances of honor upon the inversely-to- 
the-square-of-the-distance principle, and now deciphering the characters which 
appear against the ealeulation. It is good, too, to witness the change wrought by 
the spirit of the times upon the feelings and character of the rising classes; your 
whilome freshman, already catching the afflatus of criticism, and descanting in 
sesquipedalics upon the ‘ merits of our authors,’ and giving point to the remark by 
a dignified flourish of a cane; your sophomore, hastening to assert his claim to his 
ambiguous rank by learned apothegms and a proudly quiet air; and your junior, 
making decided advances to his patriarchal station, by surrounding his sacred per- 
son with the rising glories of a principe, and cultivating with assiduity the art of 
ambulation. If‘ you have not slept over,’ kind reader, you must have marked 
ull these phases. 
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Whatever affords an occasion to strengthen the social qualities—to make us for- 
get and forgive the petty teasings which arise by the way—lengthens the lever of 
our power over the obstacles of real life. Dost thou not think so, reader We 
invite thee, then, to share in our admiration of that good old custom—-that of 
senior paring with a valedictory address and poem. Away, thou sneering eynic ; 
begone with that frigid brow and curling lip. Areete, procul, thou utilitarian--we 
cannot caleulate with thee now; we feel a spell of tenderness gathering about our 
hearts, and we would not dash thy tables to the ground in anger. Poor, miserable 
soul! how we pity him; that can enjoy nothing till it be dissected--a sort of geo 
logical philosopher, with his acids and steel to test the quality of every thing. A 
malison on such square-and-compass machines '—Lend us thine arm, reader, and 
let us take a turn or so through these tempting streets, until we compose our tem- 
pers. We are not easily ruffled; we can endure a pun diluted a littl below the 
consistency of water—we can bear an interruption by one of your loungers, at 
that critical period, the evolution of a new idea; we can even endure to be waked 
up on Sunday afternoon when under the dreamy influence of pi-ous digestion 
but to be met at every corner, which taste, patriotism, and philanthropy have made 
for enjoyment and recreation amid the straits of life, by one of those Livered bipeds 
whose infinitum immensumque can be measured in feet, inches, and parts of an 
inch—commend us sooner to Job's blessings and friends 

How refreshing is this air, and these embowering shades! How grateful the pro- 
tection of these old, quiet elms, beneath whose plaited trellis-work of boughs, 


‘ For talking age and whispering lovers made,’ 


many of those who are about to take their parting of us, have strayed in kindly 
intercourse with each other, or in communion with the melting soul of beauty and 
of love. Little does the student realize the peculiar pleasures of his stay here 

It is not until amid the fumum strepitumque of business, when the jarrings of one 
interminable scene of action, and the hollow smile of sycophancy, wreathed about 
the lip only to betray, shall send a pang to the head and the heart—when entan 

gled in the mazes of a profession he shall have learnt human nature to curse its 
obliquity, that he will recall these soft, green scenes with refreshing pleasure, and 
turn to this well-spring of innocence and friendship to sip its ‘ nectarean dews,’ 
and renew those gentle rills of pleasure in his soul, which the heat of ambition, 
or some more damning passion, shall have dried up. Such will be the reminis- 
cences of him who has improved these haleyon hours. But if, deeoyed by the 
glare of temporary excitement, he has been seduced from the pursuit of a high 
end; if, in the soft lap of intellectual dissipation, he has suffered his mind to be 
shorn of its strength, or, if intoxicated with the honors heaped upon his stripling 
efforts here, he dreams that he has only to step out into the world to be hailed by 
an eager multutude and borne to the high seats of honor and power—lct him be 
assured, that in those long and bitter hours of disappointment to which the neglect 
of his fellows will condemn his impotent exertions, he will recur with little sat- 
isfaction to these preparatory scenes. Such we believe, however, is the inher- 
itance of but few of those about to be dismissed by the farewell of their orator 
On the other hand, there are some in that small company, of whose more mature 
and ripened efforts, other ‘catalogues’ shall tell; who, relying not upon the 
‘parchment and the seal’ as a passport to favor, bear that with them which shall 


challenge notice and admiration. But we must not linger too long at this threshold 
of their life. They have already listened to the voble sentiments and holy exhor- 
tations of the orator—-to the warm raptures of the poet—they have taken a hasty 
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leave of each other—let us not check the ardor of their departure, but lifting up a 
* God's benison’ upon them, 


‘ Be to their faults a little blind, and to their virtues very kind.’ 


Reader, art thou an aquatic? Does thy spirit leap with the dancing of the waves, 
and bound to pour out its rejoicings in the untaught effusions of poetry? There is 
nothing so animating, then, as an excursion upon the waters. We mean not those 
jams which the world sometimes calls ‘ excursions ;) where the eternal hiss of 
steam from the pipe above and from the throats of those around you, sickens the 
heart—where for a binary division of a federal dollar, the veriest hind may show 
off a cheap gallantry to his buxom mistress, and the grotesque ogling of broad, red 
faces, frightens romance, and puts even soberness to the holding of its sides in 
laughter. We would none of this; we prefer to study human nature upon the 
tame earth—its obstinate folly, its grovelling, and its mad passions, have no com- 
munion with the gladness and buoyancy of the waters. Here we would have 
nothing to remind us of care ; we would forget for a while—alas, how short the 
illusion--the crampings of custom and the petty tyranny of place. Books here 
all seem written in the ‘dead languages ;’ their symbols convey no meaning to the 
soul——the mind loves only its own musings, the fresh untarnished thoughts of the 
moment, welling up from a full heart. If thou possessest, reader, the cacoethes 
recitandi, and cannot be content till thou hast ‘spoken’ all the rhymes that have 
ever been written upon the sea—we invoke thy tender compassion. Harsh are 
the tones and jinglings of verse, when compared with the gentle ripples of the 
waves; and the chafing of the winds is music, to all the rhapsodies of prose. In- 
dulge thee, then, in thy own quiet ruminations; and as thy mimic boat disports 
itself upon the laughing surface, chasing now the flying shadow of a cloud, and 
now rushing across the ridges of the sea, resign thyself wholly to the varying in- 
fluence of the scene. Let memory and affection weave afresh their spell; and let the 
furrows, if any there be, which study has traced upon thee, be expanded into the 
smooth fullness of health, by the recollections of thy gleesome, romping boyhood 

And now, reader, we beg pardon for our incivility ; and if the earnestness of 
our present invitation will atone for its delay, we press thee to rest thy limbs and 
patience afier this long chase, while we record the ‘sayings and doings’ of the 
editorial club. No sooner had our number assembled around the black coffin, than 
Fadladeen, who, it was observed, had manifestly improved his physical man by 
the taking off of certain stubborn hairs about his chin, and the putting on of an 
unusually white collar, started to his feet, and commenced a glowing, unwritten 
speech. Owing to the surprise occasioned by this sudden volley, and to the admi- 
ration of the brilliancy of the figures, to the number of which must be attributed 
the loss of the sense, the President was unable for many minutes to recover suffi- 
cient self-possession to call the gentlemen to order. Little, however, was the ad- 
monition heeded by that grave personage ; and while the President remonstrated 
upon the informality of any proceedings until his successor had been elected, and 
Tubal was insisting, casting at the same time a doubtful glance at the indignant 
speaker, that the speech was in order, because it had a reference to the office in 
question, there arose such a strange commingling of noise, that Phaon and Og 
could no longer refrain from bursting into a loud and hearty laugh. This new 
sound had the effect of restoring order; and the members sat down a little discon- 
certed, especially Fadladeen, who, however, concealed his vexation by playing 
with a gold-headed cane, which, he declared, sotto roce, had been sent him from 


China. Upon counting the votes, there appeared for Phaon 3, Fadladeen 2, Og 1. 
Total 6 
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‘Six votes!’ cried Fadladeen, catching with joy at the hope thus afforded , con- 
sternation was visible upon the faces of all, and each looked at the other, then at 
the President, for an explanation 


‘T have it, said Tubal, snatching up the hat which had received the unlucky 
votes ; ‘ there is no fraud here. Og, did you not wear a paper insenbed with your 
name at the bottom of this; its disappearance may account for this result Og, 
glad that the difficulty was about to be so satisfactorily settled, yet chagrined to 
find his claims so casily set aside, gave in a solemn assent 

‘The first piece to be acted upon,’ remarked the President, complacently set 
thing himself in his chair, ‘is entitled “ A Farewell.’ 

* Hold, cried Boniface, afler the first sentence had been read, ‘I see that the 
author designs to be affecting—let me get ready my lachrymatory 

‘I move,’ said Tubal, the perspiration standing in beads upon his forehead, 
‘ that it be laid near a piece of ice; it is too melting to be preserved elsewhere.’ 

‘Here, said Phaon, unrolling a manuseript of foolscap, ‘is an essay upon 
“Genius; but whether IL shall be able to decipher one of its twenty pages, is 
extremely doubtful. Pity ‘tis, that correspondents would not dispose of their ink 
to some legible purpose ,-—" the art of writing is’ not “the art to blet.’" He ac- 
cordingly commenced ‘to spell out the meaning; stumbling in a ludicrous man 
ner over verbs, adjectives, figures, apostrophes, etc., now and then giving way to 
his vexations by a deep muttering 

‘T move,’ said Og, ‘that Mr. “X."" be recommended to study chirography and 
economy ; his ideas could, I think, be done up without so much wrapping paper, 
and certainly with much more taste and neatness.’ 

‘The next article is entitled, “ The Rose and Lily.””’ 

‘Let it be accepted,’ said Tubal,‘ the modesty and courteous address of the 
writer, equals the merit of his performance , I trust that we shall be “ troubled’ 
with * more of his musings.” 

Phaon remarked a slight curl upon the lip of Fadladeen ; but without appear 
ing to notice it, announced, “ Tobacco, its praises.’ Atthe mention of this utle, 
an indulgent smile passed over the features of Fadladeen, and he forgot bis con 
tempt for “ verses” in the recollections of his meerscharm. ‘The President hemmed, 
took in a long breath to assist his intonatians, and begaa— 


‘Fair tube, like AZtna, capped with snow, 
Where latent fires intensely glow, 
Friend of the studious bard! 
Disgorging from thy inmost frame, 
Wreath'd columns, formed of smoke and flame, 
Thy praises be declared.’ 


Fadladeen’s moustaches curled involuntarily as he ejaculated the names of * Fo’ 
Heoug-ho, and ‘ Fum Lieu.’ 


‘Most steady friend of social cheer, 
To me thou ever wilt be dear; 
Sing, muse, how I regale— 
How cheerfully the moments pass, 
When with my bottle, friend and glass, 
Clean pipes and Albany ale! 
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* But as the clouds incessant rise, 
Evaporating to the skies, 

I my life's image see ; 
For what am I this moment? say, 
A mass of animated clay, 

And typified in thee | 


‘ Now ona sudden I conceive, 
My soul prepares to take her leave 
Like smoke! she wings her way ; 
Divested of her cumbrous load, 
Upward she seeks her destined road, 
Down drops the lifeless clay Fumes 


‘That is a solemn thought,’ hiccoughed Boniface, ‘ 1 move that this murky piece 
be reserved for the use of Fadladeen.--Ex fumo dare lucem.’ 

‘ Gentlemen, we have finally, “ The Scribbler,” a criticism upon Miss Marti- 
neau—how shall it be disposed of?’ 

‘With your leave, observed Tubal, ‘I propose the following resolution, and 
ask for its publication : 

* Resolved, That while wholesome and temperate criticisms upon well-known 
works may not be altogether misplaced, our years, situation and experience, little 
qualify us for such a task.’ 

* Resolved, That severe strictures, and “ ex cathedra”’ opinions upon the writings 
of old and mature minds, are wholly inadmissible to our pages.’ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ The Seribbler,” although written ina fine hand, cannot be admitted to our 
prges. 

“The Influence of Religion upon Ancient Literature,” is under consideration. 

“ Lines to a Sister,” “ Ode to Fashion,” and “La Dapart,” are thoroughly re- 
jected. 

* Fumus’’ will see that part of his communication is admitted. 

«8S. B.'s" request shall be gratified. 

* Mixum Gatherum, or Hotch Potch,”’ is favorably received. As it is the com- 
mencement of a series, however, the author will see the necessity of an adherence 
to that rule which forbids us to publish the first part without an assurance that the 
remaining Nos. will be forthcoming. We should wish a conference with him at 
our room. 

* Farewell,” and an essay “ On Genius,” are rejected. 

Our sheets are not extensive enough for the epic christened “ The Rovers.”’ 


7 Articles designed for the next No. are requested to be sent in at an early 
date as possible. 








